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Mental Hygiene in Theory and Practice 


NORMAN FENTON 


California Bureau of Juvenile Research 


which have occurred during the past fifty years in 

the physical arts and sciences and those which 
have been achieved in the social sciences, those disciplines 
dealing with human nature and society. To explain 
briefly this contrast may help you to understand better 
the present limitations and the program for future work 
in mental hygiene, especially that part of mental hygiene 
called child guidance. 


To, is a vivid contrast between the advances 


The Contrast of Progress in Mental 
and Physical Hygiene 


It is an interesting commentary upon our pride in 
material progress to contrast with it the comparatively 
small advances we have made in the control and develop- 
ment of the personality and character of those who enjoy 
these added physical comforts in more sanitary and con- 
venient dwellings. Science, both pure and applied, has 
until recently largely concentrated itself upon the phys- 
ical aspects of the environment. 

When, however, one considers problems of mental 
hygiene, problems concerned with making each individual 
happy and effective in his own life, free from the handi- 
caps of morbid worries and fears, from the pain of in- 
feriority and failure, and the many distressing conditions 
of mental abnormality, we find that although there have 
been some accomplishments in the control of mental 
diseases, science cannot boast of achievements of equal 
magnitude to those in the control of physical diseases. 
I merely wish to point out briefly that the reason we 
haven’t made as great progress in solving the problems of 
mental diseases as we have in solving the problems of 
physical diseases and material well-being is the fact that, 
first, we have not expended an equal amount of interest, 
energy, and economic resources on the problems of 
mental disorders and social maladjustment; and second, 
from the standpoint of technical research methods we 
have not progressed so far in the social sciences. 


Promising Lines of Investigation 


There are several lines of thought which offer hopeful 
signs for an improvement in our knowledge of mental 
disorder and social maladjustment. The mental hygiene 
movement itself has been largely developed and directed 
by clinical workers in social psychiatry. A vast amount 
of clinical studies and theoretical observations have been 
recorded, of which a few titles are appended at the end 
of this paper. The group approach in child guidance, a 





A paper presented before the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, April 1939, San Francisco. 
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good example of integration of different points of view, 
has been very fruitful in adding to our insight into human 
personality. The sociologist, Thomas, made a significant 
contribution when he developed the concept of needs. 
Others have amplified this; so that it is a stimulating 
concept at present not only in curriculum development 
in the schools, but also in problems of adult society. 
Recently the staff of the Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale published a stimulating study entitled Frustration 
and Aggression which brings together some interesting 
and valuable concepts for mental hygiene. Preliminary 
reports of the clinical investigations of large groups of 
individuals, as the various studies of adolescence now in 
progress, lead us to expect from them added insight into 
human nature. Investigations like Henry Murray’s 
Explorations in Human Personality blaze a trail toward 
better understanding of motives and needs in human 
life. I think the method of observation involved in 
Moreno’s sociometric method described in his book Who 
Shall Survive? (Nervous and Mental Disease Mono- 
graph Series) offers promise of added insight. Recently 
the Rockefeller Foundation issued a news release of: some 
promise for the future. To quote from it: “If problems 
arising out of human relations are to be solved at all, it 
will be through the same scientific approach to facts, 
made in the same dispassionate spirit of inquiry, which 
has given man command over his physical environment.” 
We hope that this Foundation and others will underwrite 
many studies of human relationship in the coming years. 


The Child Guidance Program 


You are not primarily concerned at this time with 
theoretical considerations, but prefer to have this dis- 
cussion brought down to the present time and to the 
immediate future. I have taken as my subject this 
morning, to illustrate the practical aspects of mental 
hygiene, the topic “A Program of Child Guidance.” In 
other words, what proposals would be advanced by 
scientific thought in outlining a program for the control 
and prevention of unrest, maladjustment, unhappiness, 
and ineffectiveness in children and adolescents? This is a 
wider consideration than merely delinquency or mental 
disease; and yet it may help to clarify the discussion 
if for a moment we focus upon them. 

I should like you to carry away at least this one fact 
to aid in connection with your thinking about problems 
of mental disease and mental abnormality. It is that 
insanity and delinquency, which by the way are both 
merely legal terms, are conditions which occur as a con- 
sequence of a gradual change in the individual rather 








than a sudden one. In other words, the delinquent boy 
and the insane adult have biographies full of meaning to 
the student of psychology, sociology, and psychiatry. 

In connection with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, perhaps the most significant fact for everyone 
to realize is the need for an early treatment of maladjust- 
ment. Any effective program for the prevention of de- 
linquency or maladjustment must begin with this 
consideration. Parents, teachers, recreation workers, and 
school administrators need effective methods for the 
early recognition of maladjustment in children, for the 
interpretation of the meaning of the symptoms pre- 
sented. and for the accomplishment of something to help 
the child. The initial question to be considered, before 
presenting the elements of a treatment program, is how 
does one recognize maladjustment in children? 

The first social situation outside the home that the 
ordinary child meets is the school. Children who adjust 
themselves readily to their work in school, who cooperate 
normally with their teachers, play well with other 
children, show no marked symptoms of behavior mal- 
adjustment, will in all probability later on compose the 
rank and file of good citizens, the substantial persons of 
the community. On the contrary, those children who 
early show difficulties in school, who are extremely ab- 
normal in some trait of emotion or moral disposition, are 
the ones who are more likely though by no means cer- 
tain, to be maladjusted citizens in later life—the ne’er- 
do-wells, the criminals, the neurotics, possibly even the 
insane. The school has a very definite means of de- 
termining or predicting delinquency because it has been 
shown that truancy and outstanding maladjustment in 
school are precursors of delinquency—they are danger 
signals. When a child, because of some frustration in his 
life, has once become an habitual truant or has become 
so difficult a problem in school or on the playground as to 
make it necessary to consult the principal or some other 
official in the school system regarding his behavior, the 
child has already become a problem, marked and desig- 
nated as such. His reputation is likely to pass from one 
teacher to another and very soon, he himself, by reason 
of this continued suggestion, begins to feel a little dif- 
ferent from other children. He then begins definitely to 
concern himself with ways and means of misbehaving and 
ultimately probably with delinquent activities. For ex- 
ample, in a study entitled “From Truancy to Crime,” 
published by the New York Crime Commission a decade 
ago, it was shown that chronic truants have at least 
thirty times the chances of children in general to enter 
a reformatory later in life. 


The Prevention of Maladjustment 


The problem of prevention of maladjustment in chil- 
dren is one of preventing the development of such strik- 
ing signs of maladjustment to school as marked insub- 
ordination, extreme seclusiveness, indifference to school 
work, temper tantrums, petty stealing, excessive lying or 
sneakiness, and other symptoms. One should not begin 
with truancy, rather one should begin before that with 
early symptoms of personal and social maladjustment. 


Now obviously, not all children who show one Or mor, 
of these symptoms will later become delinquent, But 
there will be many more delinquents recruited from 
them than from children who show none of these trouble. 
some or unwholesome traits. Many of these symptoms 
are preliminary stages to more serious faults so that if 
they can be discovered early and cured, the county and 
state will later be spared the care of an appreciable 
number of delinquent children and insane or criminal 
adults. And even the individual who is destined never to 
become so serious a problem as to be definitely delinquent 
—what of him? Does he not equally well need study and 
remedy of his difficulties, in order that he may be spared 
the unhappiness which these unfortunate traits always 
bring, in order that his personality may be free and 
effective? If we search our own memories, there are few 
of us who will not feel that our happiness, our human 
effectiveness, might have been greatly increased if certain 
fears and worries, certain unfortunate oddities of dis. 
position, could have been smoothed out for us by intelli- 
gent mental hygiene when we were children or adolescents, 

What is needed primarily is research work along the 
lines of determining the relationship between these pre- 
monitory symptoms and later maladjustment. Then 
follows the necessity for a scientific study of methods of 
overcoming these difficulties with the objective and im- 
partial judgment of the success of such methods. Essen- 
tially these investigations will be concerned with the 
observation of human relationships in the home, the 
school, and the community. 


The Child Guidance Clinic 


From the immediate practical standpoint is needed the 
inauguration of what are known as child guidance clinics 
which should be available in all communities under local, 
county, or state auspices. Such groups should attempt to 
study and to treat the personal and social difficulties of 
children with problems and of the adults who play a 
prominent part in their lives, utilizing the best available 
techniques of psychology, psychiatry, and social case 
work. There are about seven hundred communities in the 
United States which have this clinical service. 

The value of the child guidance clinic is the coopera- 
tion of specialists who make a study of the child from 
many angles—physical, psychological, edycational, 
recreational, psychiatric. The information is pooled—the 
plan of treatment the result of group diagnosis and con- 
ference. In California, the Bureau of Juvenile Research 
has sent traveling child guidance clinics to several hun- 
dred communities throughout the state. About fifteen 
other states have similar programs of traveling child 
guidance clinics. Stevenson and Smith, in their book 
Child Guidance Clinics (Commonwealth Fund), have 
described the child guidance clinics in a comprehensive 
way. 


The Child Guidance Conference 


Early in the experience of the traveling child guidance 
clinic service in California it became apparent, as it had 
in other states, that the demand for clinical study of 
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children with problems would greatly exceed the facilities 
of the Bureau. This would have been exceedingly dis- 
turbing and depressing had it not been that, as a result 
of experimental work, a means of meeting the needs oi 
some of these otherwise neglected children suggested 
itself. In the use of the clinical approach, we noted that 
many children were understood and helped through the 
wisdom and interest of local workers, notably members 
of the school systems. In every community there were 
persons either especially trained in child guidance or 
naturally endowed with insight into children’s needs and 
with aptitude for reaching the heart of problems they 
presented. All that was needed in many places was an ad- 
ministrative device to organize the latent mental hygiene 
resources in the school and to direct them into effective 
action. 

In the fall of 1928, the California Bureau of -Juvenile 
Research began initial study of the device called at first 
the educational council and now known as the child 
guidance conference. It has been described in the volume 
previously mentioned. The child guidance conference is 
essentially the gathering together of a group of school 
officials for the systematic and thoughtful study of a 
maladjusted child. In California it has been used from 
the nursery school to the junior college. It follows the 
general form of the child guidance clinic, but it is adapted 
to the facilities of each particular school or institution. 
Sufficient trial has been given in a variety of school and 
community conditions to indicate that under adequate 
leadership it is a valuable method and an efficient ad- 
ministrative device. Timely, also, is the recognition of 
the fact that it costs very little to introduce the child 
guidance conference, making unnecessary the disturbing 
alternative of waiting for years because school boards 
continue to consider the child guidance clinic, visiting 
teachers, or psychologists too expensive to add to the 
budget. 

Newell, on the basis of experience in Cleveland, Ohio, 
has reported’ on the efficacy of the school conference in 
meeting the problems of children, and especially its value 
because of the carry-over of the methods and viewpoints 
of the child guidance clinic by teachers in their treatment 
of other children. The same experience has been re- 
ported in numerous other communities; Holmer, on the 
basis of experience in Pennsylvania’ believes that the 
conferences “are probably much more valuable and im- 
portant than any other form of mental hygiene educa- 
tion. The conferences not only act as a clearing house 
for all cases referred in the clinic area, but also provide 
an opportunity for a group study and full discussion of 
the findings by community social workers, nurses, teach- 
ers, physicians, etc. Cooperation between agencies and 
the clinics can be highly developed, and a greater under- 
standing promoted.’ Patey and Stevenson* report that 
Evansville, Indiana, has a plan of child guidance which 
is centered about the teacher and includes the conference 
plan. 


1 Mental Hygiene, 18 (1934) 362. 
2 Mental Hygiene, 18 (1934) 205. 
3 America Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 3 (1933) 241. 
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The conference is useful also in indicating emphati- 
cally the value of consulting specialists in meeting the 
difficult problems of children. In~-California, wherever 
the child guidance conference has been successfully es- 
tablished, teachers and principals are, for example, ask- 
ing that counselors or visiting teachers be employed. 
From the felt need, they request the services of a psy- 
chiatrist for the severe emotional problems of the older 
adolescent. Ultimately the program of child guidance 
should be much farther advanced because of the edu- 
cational influences of the child guidance conference. 


The Hospital School 


When I mention the child guidance clinic, I should also 
add that we must realize the need for institutional pro- 
vision (called the hospital school) for many children who 
are suffering from mental disorders which we do not 
know how to treat at the present time in the community. 
Healy and Bronner in their book New Light on Delin- 
quency and Its Treatment and the Gluecks in their fol- 
low-up studies have shown conclusively that certain 
children cannot be treated successfully in their own 
homes and their own communities. These individuais 
suffering from emotional disorders (a small percentage 
of the school population) need hospital study and care 
just as children with a physical disease like tuberculosis 
need special clinical and hospital treatment. I wish 
to emphasize in this connection that we must never lose 
sight of the fact that certain mental disorders are con- 
tagious or a serious social menace in other ways. Con- 
ditions like sex perversion, morbid fears, brutal or homi- 
cidal tendencies, chronic stealing, are far more danger- 
ous and costly in my opinion than many physical dis- 
eases for which, because of fear of contagion, we prevent 
children at the present time from attending school. The 
institution called the hospital school should be provided 
by the state or county. 


Other Items to be Considered 


In addition to the child guidance clinic and its deriva- 
tives—the child guidance conference and the hospital 
school for the very serious .ases—I should like to call 
your attention to a number of specific topics which would 
be considered in connection with a program of mental 
hygiene. 

Turning our attention from delinquents and consider- 
ing the welfare of all children, there are a number of 
things that need to be mentioned. Adult education is 
very important; that is, the necessity of informing par- 
ents, teachers, school administrators, policemen, and all 
other persons in the community who are important in the 
lives of children, of what we now know about the nature 
of children and their proper guidance. This is a chal- 
lenge to educational leaders. Courses in preparation for 
parenthood are needed in our schools and colleges. You 
do not need to have called to your attention the fifth 
item, namely, the desirability of adequate opportunity for 
play and recreation, and of course, this implies the super- 
vision of places for recreation where children and young 

(Continued on page 60) 











“With the Least Possible Tension” 
- - The Governing Principle of a 


Development of Ling’s Gymnastics 


By 


MRS. MAJA CARLQUIST 


Sofia Folk Schoo! 
Stockholm, Sweder 


N THE preface to his General 

Principles of Gymnastics, Per 

Henrik Ling says, then, 
within a few generations, the newly 
born gymnastics will die unless it be 
scientifically nourished by physicians 
and gymnasts, but I pray to God 
that coming doctors and educators 
will gradually extend and improve 
these experiments of mine.” 

When in 1911 Elin Falk became 
inspector of gymnastics at the Ele- 
mentary (Primary) Schools of Stock- 
holm, then, indeed, Swedish gymnas- 
tics for children entered a new 
stage. The stiffness characterizing the 
Swedish gymnastics of those days 
was visible also in the gymnastics 
for children. Elin Falk endeavored 


to obtain types of movements 
which would be more natural 
for children, and to replace the 
artificial movements by those 
that were more in agreement 
with nature and she pointed out, 
inter alia, that up to that time suffi- 
cient attention had not been paid to 
the need of proper relaxation, and 
emphasized the importance of doing 
away with unnecessary muscular 
work which tends to blunt the mus- 
cular sense, i.e., the ability of judg- 
ing the amount of force necessary 
for carrying out a movement. In 
addition, unnecessary tension in gym- 


nastics easily gives rise to a habit- 
ual stiff and constrained carriage out- 
side the gymnasium as well. Elin 
Falk also tried to introduce a natu- 
ral standing posture instead of the 
customary “at attention” position. 
She wished to obtain a natural isola- 
tion of unengaged muscles by means 
of low starting positions, such as, for 
instance, “prone lying on the floor,” 
“cross sitting,” “crook sitting,” and 
“long sitting.” She introduced greater 
variety into the gymnastic programs, 
and arranged the exercises in such 
a way as to keep children constantly 
going; she did away with “forma- 
tion” movements and with the “hips 
fast” (wing) and other artificial arm 
positions. It was on the basis of these 
principles that Elin Falk created her 
so-called “posture gymnastics.” 

It was also on these principles that 
Elin Falk based her “daily programs” 


Epitor’s Note: The Sofia Folk School Gymnastic Troupe, whose pictures are shown 
on these pages, visited the United States this past summer with their director, Mrs. 
Carlquist, to represent modern Swedish school gymnastics at the World’s Fair. The 
Troupe also gave performances at many schools through the East in June and July; 
at the New York University Camp and Teachers College, Columbia University; for a 


number of public groups; and for newspapers and newsreels. 


praise from both laymen and educators. 


Their exhibitions won 


After returning to Sweden, the Troupe par- 


ticipated in the ‘Lingiad,” an international gymnastic festival held in Stockholm. 
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jor Stockholm’s elementary schools, 
, work which at first met with 
much criticism but which, gradually, 
gained general approval. But Elin 
Falk herself was not satisfied with 
the programs. She soon discovered 
that the naturalness and diminished 
tension which she had been working 
for was not obtained. She under- 
stood that it was not sufficient to 
choose more natural movements and 
to free the individual movements 
from tensions. She held that the in- 
nate rhythm of the body ought to 
determine the way in which a move- 
ment was to be performed. Hereby 
she tried to obtain a movement which 
she defines as follows: “A natural, 
easy, rhythmic movement, with good 
posture, carried out with the least 
possible tension; the movement ‘bil- 
lowing’ through the whole body.” 
Performing a movement in this way 
would save energy, the movement 
would be purposeful, the skill gained 
could be applied to daily life, and 
such gymnastics could be made the 
basis of all physical training and 
culture. In addition to all this, such 
a way of carrying out movements 
would also relieve the mind from ten- 
sions and give us that sense of free- 
dom which, in these restless days, is 
more important than ever before. 


The. Need of Rhythm in 
Gymnastics 


Swedish gymnastic movements 
have been obtained, partly by mak- 
ing a choice among the types of 
movements that are natural to man, 


AANA’ SARNSSARRAAS * 
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and partly by working out more arti- 
ficial exercises which would satisfy 
civilized man’s need of bodily exer- 
cise. Of the more natural or func- 
tional movements, those types are 
mainly included which are considered 
of most value for the development of 
the human body. The chief aim of 
artificial movement is to promote 
strength and suppleness, and to cre- 
ate and maintain a good carriage. 
Keeping these factors in mind, 
with due regard to the characteris- 
tics of Ling’s gymnastics—such as 
its form, its types of movements, and 
its laws of progression—and assisted 
by Elin Falk’s fragmentary pro- 
grams, I have endeavored, during the 
past ten years, to create a type of 
rhythmic gymnastics, the basic prin- 
ciple of which is: for any movement 
or position, use a minimum amount 








of muscular effort. This will result in 
freedom from tension, since only 
those muscles which are necessary 
for the movement will come into 
play. 

What, then, is meant by a rhyth- 
mic way of moving? It is a natural 
way of moving, whereby, in each in- 
dividual instance, we obtain the de- 
sired result with the least possible 
expenditure of energy. 

Is it really necessary that such a 
way of moving must be learned? Do 
we not in daily life move naturally 
and rhythmically, so that we have 
merely to apply these movements to 
gymnastics? No, things are not quite 
as simple as that. Civilized peoples 
of today, because of unnatural con- 
ditions under which they live, have 
lost the rhythm of movement. In- 
stead of moving rhythmically, freely 
and beautifully, many of us have a 
non-harmonious way of moving and 
a stiff and unattractive posture. To 
substantiate this statement, one has 
merely to look at “nature” people 
on the screen. We remember, for in- 
stance, ““Moana, the son of the sun.” 
What beauty in movement when he 
walked! That was rhythm! Do you 
remember the little Hindu child in 
“Elephant Boy”? With what sov- 
ereign ease did he swing himself up 
on the back of the tall elephant! 
That, too, was rhythm! What then 
is rhythm? Rhythm is that priceless 
treasure which, in the morning of 
time, was given to man and animal 
in order that their movements should 
be energy-saving and purposeful. If 








these examples serve to illustrate rhythmic 
movement, it is evident that we no longer 
possess rhythm in that sense of the word. 

One should think that only adults would 
need to learn this rhythm of movement all 
over again, and that children, at least in 
their early school days, would move easily 
and naturally. But we have only to look at 
girls and boys of about eight or nine years 
of age to understand that this is not the case. 
We see it clearly when children walk and run, 
movements which, in most instances, are per- 
formed unnaturally, stiffly, and constrainedly, 
for, even at this early age, an artificial way 
of living has already set its stamp on their 
way of moving. 

To be sure, a sense of rhythm lies latent in 
everybody, but it is by no means an easy task 
to awaken it. It definitely cannot be done 
by such simple means as merely telling the 
pupil to relax, or by exercises which, because 
they seem to be easy and natural, appear to 
promote rhythm. On the contrary, rhythm 
must become part of ‘ourselves if it is to be 
permanent, and every exercise, nay, every 
single movement in gymnastics must care- 
fully follow the law of rhythm. The work per- 
formed during a movement must be dis- 
tributed throughout the entire body and the 


expenditure of energy must be accurately adjusted in EVETY Case 

In setting up a gymnastic program, we must consider two values: 
the gymnastic and the rhythmic. Among the rhythmic values I B 
clude that rhythm which is specific for each individual movement, 


Distribution of Work in Movement 


How are we then to perform Ling’s gymnastics so that it will 
be in agreement with a rhythmic way of moving? First of all 
keeping no part of the body unnecessarily restrained. Secondly, by 
allowing the actual muscular work to serve only the effective moll 
ment. To be able to do this, we must, a priori, learn to understand 
the body as an organic unit, in which not even the smallest move. 
ment can be performed without its acting on the entire Organism 
As Elin Falk said: “We must stop thinking of the body as a kind 
of jointed doll, composed of a number of different parts.” 

A natural isolation can be brought about by different means: 
(1) by keeping no part of the body unnecessarily restrained: (2) by 
relieving tensions; and (3) by choosing a suitable starting position, 
No part of the body should be unnecessarily fixed. Then, and only 
then, can the movement “billow through” the body and the muscy. 
lar work be distributed. For instance, in “standing, slight trunk 
bending from side to side,” the movement, it is true, should be per- 
formed in the upper part of the back, but by keeping no part of the 
body stiff, the movement continues through the legs, even if but 
slightly. In “standing, slight trunk bending backward,” the same 
thing holds true. An example of isolation by relief of tension js 
“single arm swinging, big circle,” where the movement takes place 
on one side while the opposite arm is absolutely free from tension, 
Such isolation highly promotes innervation, and at the same time it 
awakens the feeling that muscular work in one part of the body 
and relaxation in another part may exist simultaneously. An ex- 
ample of a starting position suitable for isolation which, in a natural 
way, allows the movement to billow through the body is “half long, 
half cross sitting.” 

Distribution of work can be brought about, not only by the above 
mentioned passive isolation, but also by a direct active method, by 
the employment of certain “external” auxiliaries, for instance, by a 
slight giving (flexion) of the knees which, in its turn, can be sup- 
plemented by a swinging of the arms or the legs. Ordinary types 
of movements are employed, but they will be performed in a differ- 
ent way. One may say that it is the rhythm that determines how 
they are to be carried out. For instance, assuming that “lunge toe 
support standing” from “backward toe support standing” position 
is done in this way: first the leg is swung forward low, and then, 
immediately afterward, it is swung backward; when the leg passes 
the other knee, the latter reacts by means of a slight giving (flexion). 
Thereby, a natural distribution of the work takes place. If an al- 
ternate swinging of the arms during the movement is allowed, one 
gains a still stronger feeling of distribution of work. This is an 
example of how an artificial (constructed) movement can be per- 
formed fully rhythmically. 

Distribution of work during movement may also be taught in 
such a way that the pupils will carry it out unknowingly, a very 
suitable method for young children. A sense of distribution of work 
will be awakened through this method as well. An example is found 
in rising from “crook lying” position to “kneeling” or to “standing,” 
without putting the hands on the floor. To make this movement 
possible, the whole body must take part in the movement (muscu- 
lar effort must be distributed). In addition, one can employ relaxa- 
tion exercises which, at the same time that they relieve existing 
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tensions, also awaken a feeling of 
liberation by the conscious let-go 
of the muscles. The constant change 
between activity and passivity is 
characteristic of a rhythmic form 
of movement. Take, for instance, 
“screw-twisting,” which little chil- 
dren may perform in “stride sitting” 
position on a bench, with the hands 
resting easily on the knees, or, for 
older children, in “half long, half 
cross sitting’ position with the arms 
above the head with reversed inter- 
twined fingers (hands folded, palms 
turned upward). Among the “re- 
leasing” exercises may also be men- 
tioned “arm and leg swinging.’’ Low 
swingings are mainly passive, while 
the high ones, in their last phase, are 
transformed into active work and are 
of very great importance. Such 
swinging exercises constitute an im- 
portant auxiliary for attaining and 
preserving rhythm in movements. 
Thereby, energy is saved and rhythm 
is released. Just as alternating arm 
swinging is natural for rhythm in 
walking, equally natural is its con- 
tributory effect to endurance and 
beauty in rhythmic gymnastics. 


Rhythmic Movement in Free 
Exercises 


It is of extreme importance to 
carry out to the utmost the active 
phase in the free exercises. 

Select for instance, “half clench 
bend stoop broad stride standing, 
trunk twisting from side to side” 
(the lifted arm is held slightly bent 
in frontof the shoulder with clenched 
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fist; the other arm hangs down; the 
opposite knee is somewhat bent). 
The exercise is carried out thus: the 
arms and the knees interchange, and 
the twisting is carried through to its 
utmost limit. By “giving” at the 
knee (flexion), its hindering tension 
disappears, and in this way the mus- 
cular energy is used for the desired 
movement alone, ie., to carry 
through the twisting to its limit. This 
exercise is extremely effective and 
easy of execution, even for little 
children. 

Muscle Stretching.—Chief among 
the exercises which tend to make the 
body supple are the stretching exer- 





cises. How should such stretchings 
be performed in rhythmic gymnas- 
tics? Of course stretchings are some- 
times active and sometimes passive. 
Passive stretchings are carried out by 
help of the weight of the body. They 
are active when the movement is car- 
ried out to its extreme limit. When 
the stretching movement has reached 
its height, and when activity is great- 
est, the stretching takes place and is 
immediately followed by relaxation, 
then the stretching is repeated, and 
so on. It is, possibly, this natural 
alternation between development of 
energy and rest which prevents the 
movement from becoming tiresome, 
even for untrained pupils. “The flow 
of blood through the muscles, which 
supplies the muscles with oxygen and 
carries away substances which cause 
fatigue, does not take place during 
the period of contraction, but only 
during that of relaxation. If the re- 
laxation period is short, the muscles 
soon become tired. During the exer- 
cises, therefore, short and intense 
muscular work is best, as the circu- 
lation of the blood and the supply of 
nutrition are best promoted in that 
way.” 

The active muscle _ stretchings 
should be performed relatively slowly, 
to prevent the antagonistic muscles 
from reacting with increased contrac- 
tion, and thus diminishing the effect 
of the stretching. 

Muscle stretchings executed in this 
way are effective and without risk of 
becoming excessive. Muscles and 
joints grow more supple without los- 
ing elasticity, and at the same time 
the muscular tone is improved. All 
stretching should be carried out with 
the joints alternately in bend and 
stretch position. 

Walking. The principle of rhyth- 
mic movement may be applied to 
walking in the following way. Walk- 
ing, to be easy and unrestrained, 
should be done at an even pace. Very 
rapid walking increases the already 
existing tensions, and rhythmic waik- 
ing thereby becomes impossible. Re- 
leasing movements are employed, 
such as steps with a “spring” of both 
knees simultaneously with trunk 
twisting and free arm swinging from 





1 W. Mathisen, ‘‘Vare Dagligé Bevegelser,” 
Nordens Gymnastikforbund, No. 2, 1937. 





side to side. By this means, the back becomes supple, 
and that slight trunk twisting and bending which is 
necessary for rhythmic walking is learned. Rhythmic 
walking is beautiful and makes for endurance. If the 
walking is to be harmonious, the feet, too, must be made 
supple—for they have become stiff and weak (flat 
footed) by the use of boots and shoes. Suitable exercises 
for the feet are, for instance, running with short steps 
and “slack” feet which, so to speak, roll over the ground, 
and then alternate with elastic, soft springy steps, re- 
sembling a slight jumping up and down. In the down 
movement, the ball of the foot must first touch the 
ground, followed immediately by the quick touch of the 
heel. These exercises may suitably be put in at the be- 
ginning of every lesson, alternating with running about 
freely and cutting capers in any way at all, as long as it 
is done silently. 


Running.-— Running, too, should be done at an even 
pace. If one learns to perform each and every movement 
without tension, a good running style will automatically 
develop. 


Standing Starting Position —The standing starting po- 
sition is assumed with an easy, erect carriage, feet paral- 
lel, and with the arms hanging loosely at the sides. 


Rest Position.— The sitting rest position must be what 
its name implies: it must be a comfortable position. It 
should be assumed in such a way that it does not give 
rise to unnecessary tension as, in my opinion, the “cross 
sitting” with straight back does. The position should, 
instead, make freedom from tension possible, without the 
attitude being one of “collapse.” That well known statue, 
“The Resting Hermes” is an example of the conception 
of “resting with retention of good posture.” 

“Lying rest position” aims at complete release from 
tension. A suitable rest position is, for instance, “half 
crook, foot support lying” with the arms carried some- 
what upwards, perfectly free from tension and resting 
on the floor (the arm position is individual and depends 
upon the various tension conditions). 


Exercises with Apparatus.—Not until the rhythmic 
way of movement is applied to exercises with apparatus 
and to suppleness exercises does the value of this rhyth- 
mic method become apparent. One discovers that the 
rhythm not only increases the quality of the perform- 
ance considerably, but that it also increases endurance 
and facilitates execution by bringing about economy of 
energy. 


Span Bendings.—Span bendings should be carried out 
from the lower extremities upward. In this way they are 
done with less effort, and the constant interchange of 
activity and passivity which distinguishes rhythmic 
movement can more readily be obtained. 


Heave Movements.— Heave movements with the help 
of the beam, such as various kinds of “traveling along 
the beam” with swinging of the body, are suitable exer- 
cises to employ. They can be performed without any tvo 
great difficulty if the body-swinging be carried out rhyth- 
mically, i.e., without unnecessary tension and with cor- 
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rect timing. Performed in this way, these movements are 
suitable hanging exercises also for girls, which is shown 
by their never growing tired of doing them. 


Balancing Exercises—_I believe that the rhythmic 
method is particularly useful in balancing exercises 
since balancing means the least possible tension. For ‘i. 
stance: “high side sitting, leg swinging over unturned 
beam.” This exercise cannot be performed unless the 
whole body participates rhythmically in the movement. 
If the slightest amount of energy beyond what is neces. 
sary is used, the body becomes “locked,” and the move- 
ment cannot be performed. Other suitable balance exer. 
cises are “throwing and catching a little or a big ball” 
while balancing on a bench or beam. 

Jumping.— In all kinds of jumping, special attention 
should be paid to the start, to the run, to the take-off 
and to the alighting. The start is of such importance he 
the entire jump that it should be given as a special exer. 
cise. The children should learn the importance of ac. 
celeration, and of the participation of the arms in the 
start. For example, in “stride-vaulting” (leap-frog) over 
a buck, it is of greatest importance during the last part 
of the start to swing the arms backwards, so that they 
may be flung forwards vigorously in the take-off. This 
increases the speed, facilitates the jump, and aids the 
flight over the buck. 

Somersaults of one kind or another should be practiced 
every period, and as soon as possible with straight legs, 
since this strengthens the back and makes it supple. It 
increases the children’s feeling of security, and does away 
with the tension which is a result of timidity. 


Method of Teaching Gymnastics 


Now, how does this type of movement influence the 
method of teaching gymnastics? Since children should 
move in a natural way, in agreement with the laws of 
rhythm, the entire period must, of course, be more in- 
formal. The attitude of the teacher toward the children 
must be different to what it usually is. Instead of acting 
like a commander who, in an authoritative tone, shouts 
out directions and commands, the leader must give the 
children the necessary advice and instructions in an ordi- 
nary voice. In this way the relationship between teacher 
and pupils will become more natural, a prerequisite when 
we attempt to get rid of tension. If one wishes to receive 
a natural answer, the question must be put in a natural 
way. Consequently, the word “attention,” which immedi- 
ately causes increase in tension, must be exchanged for 
the word “ready.” “Directive” and “starting” words in 
the ordinary sense of the term should not be used. The 
teacher explains what is to be done, and this is carried 
out at once. If greater precision is desired, the word 
“now” is added. It is of great importance that the teacher 
should modulate a movement by counting, making signs, 
or the like, and she should give perfect expression and 
color to the way in which the exercise is to be done 
(movement-rhythm). The teacher’s voice and expression 
must be in agreement with the way in which the move- 
ment is to be carried out. One must choose words which 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Appraising School Health Education 


y 


LOUISE STRACHAN 


Director, Child Health Education 
National Tuberculosis Association 


Education Association ' * has thus stated its view of 

the scope of school health education: “It consists of 
educating the child and his parents in the essentials of 
good health care, determining health status, and providing 
an environment favorable to learning. In none of these 
areas does the school exert the only good influence upon 
the child; its efforts are supplemented by the work of 
numerous health organizations.” With this view we con- 
cur: it is in agreement with the definition of school health 
education as given by a committee of educators” to in- 
clude healthful school living, health service, and health 
instruction; and it takes into consideration the new trend 
in education, which recognizes the interrelationships ex- 
isting between the school and the community it serves. 
As is so well expressed in a recent Florida bulletin * the 
school health program is a “sharing” program, and no 
single group can do the whole job. 

We cannot limit our evaluation of school health educa- 
tion to an inventory of content and materials, which re- 
late specifically to health instruction only. Intangibles, 
which cannot be inventoried, such as a friendly atmos- 
phere in the classroom, sympathetic relationships between 
principal and teacher, teacher and pupils, which give en- 
couragement to self-expression and stimulate group’ ac- 
tivities leading to the improvement of home, school, and 
community living, indicate more truly the real status of 
health education in a school. Good manners in the class- 
room and on the playground are indicative of a healthful 
atmosphere and are part and parcel of healthful school 
living. These intangibles point to a functioning program 
which is interpreting health as a way of living. It is the 
healthy growth and development of the child, mentally, 
emotionally, and physically, which is our objective; not 
the perfection of a course of study. 


iE Educational Policies Commission of the National 


O focus our discussion, let us assume that an appraisal 

of a school health program is to be made by an out- 
sider unacquainted beforehand with the school. His im- 
pressions would be formed somewhat as follows: As he 
approaches the school he views its outward appearance. 
Is it in good repair? Clean and well cared for? Generally 
attractive? Adequate play space? As he enters the door, 
he immediately becomes aware of the extent to which the 
school authorities are health minded. Are the halls or- 
derly, attractive, and is there a sense of quiet? Are the 
ventilation and lighting good? 

By this time our investigator has reached the prin- 
cipal’s office. Here he will become immediately aware of 


* The numbered references are found at the end of this article. 
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the personality of the administrator and his attitude to- 
ward health education, which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is bound to be reflected by both teachers and 
pupils. 

From impressions our investigator gets on to_ facts. 
Some of the things he will ask the principal are: To what 
extent is the pupil’s academic schedule based upon his 
health needs as revealed in his medical examination rec- 
ord and his mental capacity to assimilate school work? 
Is there a plan for regular follow-up on these records 
through physician-nurse-teacher conferences? ® Are the 
parents informed not only as to what the child needs, but 
why, and are they helped to see how corrections or ad- 
justments may be made? Does the length of the school 
day meet the varying needs of the different age groups? 
Is provision made for rest and relaxation? Is the lunch 
period adequate? Is the sequence of studies during the 
school day arranged to give a balance between those re- 
quiring close application and those less arduous? Is there 
evidence of satisfactory interrelationships between health 
service, health instruction, and healthful school living? 
What kind of supervision is given? Is there evidence of 
good teamwork between administrator, supervisor, phys- 
ician, nurse, and teachers? Is there a working plan by 
which health agencies in the community contribute to the 
school health program? 

He will want to see the health facilities of the school. 
Are lavatories and rest rooms clean, attractive, and ade- 
quately equipped? Are there facilities for pupils needing 
a modified academic schedule, including a lunchroom for 
those who cannot go home at noon? Are the classrooms 
well ventilated and lighted, clean, orderly, and attractive, 
and are the desks and chairs the right size for the pupils? 


Our investigator will wish to visit a few classrooms to 
observe social relationships between teacher and pupils. 
These may be observed no matter what topic may be un- 
der discussion. Is the atmosphere calculated to encour- 
age and develop pupil participation? Is the teacher aware 
of her role as guide and counselor? Are good manners in 
evidence, indicating consideration of others? 


INALLY he enters a classroom where definite health 

instruction is going on. His first interest will be 
whether or not it is in keeping with the ability of the 
children of that level of maturity to acquire health in- 
formation, to form health habits, and to build favorable 
attitudes toward health.* He will also observe whether 
the instruction is related te the needs and interests of the 
pupils and to their daily life and home and in the commu- 
nity. He will want to find out if opportunity is given for 
classroom experimentation, field excursions, and other 
varieties of activity in keeping with the maturity levels 
of the pupils. He will inquire if there is continuous re- 

(Continued on page 58) 





The Future of Tests and 


Measurements in Physical Education 


By 


C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 


which should be clearly differentiated in our thinking 
before we proceed to the discussion of this subject. 

1. The use of tests for research—that is, for the pur- 
pose of seeking further progress in physical education. 
Tests used for this purpose may sometimes be complicated 
and long, and impracticable for general administrative 
use. 

2. The use of tests in administration for measuring 
progress towards our objectives, for evaluating the pro- 
gram, or for motivating practice and participation. Tests 
for use in administration should be practical but not 
necessarily few in number, as the activities which they 
are to measure will be distributed throughout the year. 
Such tests should be given only when their use helps the 
teacher to help the pupil. But, where such is the case, 
they should be used freely. 


T ses are two main uses of tests and measurements 


Types of Tests 


To aid in our thinking, we may classify tests for func- 
tional administrative purposes under the following seven 
headings: 

I. The measurement of capacities or potentialities. We 
need to find what the factors or components of such po- 
tentialities are, and how to measure them accurately and 
specifically. This type of test should enable us to learn 
the potential abilities of the pupil. 

II. Tests of present abilities. These tests enable us to 
determine how far along the road to the potentiality the 
pupil has progressed. 

III. Tests for diagnosis of the reasons for lack of sat- 
isfactory progress. 

IV. Tests for classification of pupils either for physical 
activity groups in general or for specific activities. 

V. Tests designed to motivate practice. These should 
be related to specific goals and should enable the pupil 
to measure his progress towards these goals. These might 
be thought of as “pupil tests” as contrasted with “teacher 
tests.” 

VI. Measurements or ratings or other methods of eval- 
uating progress in character or personality development. 

VII. Tests for. use in grading. 

For convenience, we shall discuss some of these under 
more structural classification. This is necessary in order 
to attempt to do a bit of predicting. Adequate tests for 
some of these purposes are not as yet available. There is 
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every reason to believe, however, that our progress toward 
the formulation of such tests will continue to be rapid, and 
since we are discussing the future of testing in physical 
education, we are well advised to consider them. 


Tests of Capacities or Potentialities 


These are not listed in order of importance, but are 
arranged logically and systematically for ease of con- 
sideration. 

To devise tests of this type, we need to analyze to a 
greater extent to find what the components or factors of 
each of these capacities may be and we need to learn to 
measure them accurately. We need to know what is nec- 
essary for success in each type of activity and how to 
measure these essentials. I believe that we shall eventually 
develop measurements for what may be termed “funda- 
mentals” for almost all sports. 

The first four types of measurements will make de- 
cided contributions to athletics and will probably be 
utilized to prevent overexploitation of school children of 
high school age who do not have the essential qualities 
to become athletes. 


1. Measurements of maturational age. At the present 
time this can be done only with the X-ray. X-rays of 
hands and wrists which may be taken for twenty or twen- 
ty-five cents a pupil, if the school owns its own X-ray 
equipment, are quite adequate.' Where this is not feas- 
ible, we may well keep more detailed records of the 
appearance of the onset of puberty and utilize these 
records to modify our interpretation of chronological age 
which is by itself a most inadequate measure of matura- 
tion. This may be restricted to exceptional children. 


2. Measurements of potential strength for sex, size, 
and build. This should probably come into the picture in 
programs where strength tests are utilized. Lookabaugh’s 
formula is, at present, the only one available in this field 
and it is useful only for young adult males.° 


3. Measurements of potential speed of contraction of 
muscle. It is well known that speed of movement is very 
much limited by innate capacities. It is now possible to 


1 Charles D. Flory, Osseous Development in the Hand as an Index 
of Skeletal Development. Monogravh of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, 1: 3 (1936); T. Wingate Todd, Atlas of Skeletal 
Maturation. (St. Lcu’s: C. V. Mosby Co., 1937). 

2 Guy Lookabaugh, “The Prediction of Total Potential Strength oi 
Adult Males from Skeletal Build,” Research Quarterly, 8:2 (May, 
1937) 103. 
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measure this in some age groups * and it should not be 
difficult to devise such methods for all age groups. 

4. Measurements of potential endurance. These will 

robably be related, partially at least, to relative size of 

the heart and to the breathing capacity of the lungs. 
Undoubtedly there are other important factors, -however, 
which should be sought by the physiologist. 

5. Tests to measure the ability to change direction 
at full speed. This is apparently something other than 
just a combination of strength and speed. This may well 
be measured and the results utilized by athletic coaches. 

6. Tests of motor educability and of athletic educa- 
bility. This problem is an important one for physical 
educators. At present, the most of our tests for this func- 
tion are general, rather than being tests of specific func- 
tions. In this respect they correspond to the very general 
tests of abstract intelligence. Recent studies in this field 
have shown that there are numerous components of 
motor and athletic educability and it is very improbable 
that all of these have been discovered. I should expect 
that within the next five to ten years we will have tests 
that measure at least the following of these components 
—most of which will not need to be measured more than 
once or twice in an individual’s school lifetime, and all of 
which have already been proven to be elements of educa- 
bility in the motor or athletic field.° 


a) Ability to visualize spatial relationships. 

g) Peripheral vision. 

c) The ability to make quick and adaptive decisions—a type 
of motor perceptual speed. 

d) Accuracy of movement and small angle of error in 
muscular control.° 

e) The ability to do a complex unitary movement. 

f) The ability to integrate a complex series or combination 
of movements—for example, the pole vault or the pivot and 
dribble. 

g) Eye-motor coordination, such as the ability to coordi- 
nate hand or foot with a moving object. 

h) Judgment of time and distance, as in fielding fly balls. 

i) Adaptation to weight. This is illustrated by our lack of 
adaptation when we lift a package we think is heavy but 
which is actually light. 

j) Timing in its multitudinous aspects. I suspect that this 
will eventually be broken up into a number of completely 
different kinds of timing for which we may not even use 
the same word. 

k) Motor rhythm. © 

1) Sensory rhythm. 

m) Kinesthetic sensitivity and control. This again may be 
composed of several elements. 


3 James W. Coleman, “The Differential Measurement of the Speed 
Factor in Large Muscle Activities,’ Research Quarterly, 8:3 (October, 
1937) 123; Jane E. Harris, “The Differential Measurement of Force 
and Velocity for Junior High School Girls,” Research Quarterly, 8:4 
(December, 1937) 114. 

4Granville B. Johnson, “Physical Skill Tests for Sectioning Classes 
into Homogeneous Units,” Research Quarterly, 3:1 (March, 1932) 
128; David K. Brace, Measuring Motor Ability. (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1927); C. H. McCloy, “An Analytical Study of 
the Stunt Type Test as a Measure of Motor Educability,” Research 
Quarterly, 8:3 (October, 1937) 46; Jake H. Moser, “An Attempt to 
Devise a Simple Method of Measuring Potential Football Intelligence.” 
(Unpublished Master’s Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1938.) 

5 These studies consist largely of ones from the laboratories of the 
State University of Iowa. 

6 Giinter Voigt, “Uber die Richtungsprazision einer Fernhandlung,” 
Psychologische Forschung, 16:1 and 2 (Berlin: Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Julius Springer, 1932). 
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n) Utilization of the semi-circular canals, particularly in 
balance.‘ 

o) The use of the eyes in balance.‘ 

p) The use of the eyes in judgment of distance.’ 

q) Ability to attain correct insight in motor activity 
quickly. 


All these elements do not contribute to each response 
in motor activity, but innate differences in capacities in 
these abilities do make vast differences in the individual’s 
speed of learning and of general response. 

7. Measurements of general motor capacity. For con- 
venience, we need to have such measurements of general 
capacities as contrasted to specific capacities.* In order 
that we may rather quickly evaluate the potentialities of 
new pupils, we need this type of measurement which gives 
us something analogous to measurements of mental age 
and the intelligence quotient in the intellectual field. 

8. Measurements of sports capacities. To illustrate, we 
might have a measurement of capacity to learn to swim 
or capacity to learn basketball ® or to become an expert 
in the dance. Knowledge that an individual lacks certain 
components of these capacities would aid the teacher in 
knowing what type of individual attention to give to 
promote both interest and speed of learning. 

9. Tests related to the field of swimming. Tests of 
buoyancy, of resistance in the water, and/or potential 
propulsive power in swimming. These’ would aid the 
swimming teacher to know how best to proceed with 
swimmers who have passed the elementary stage. 

10. Measurements of body type as related to excellence 
of performance in sports.’ These would be largely anthro- 
pometric contributions and should be of real aid to the 
specializing teacher such as the athletic coach. 

11. Measurements of body types as they relate to 
posture and body mechanics. Recent studies of body 
mechanics of an anthropological nature have shown the 
needs for such standards." 

12. I hope that we may some day have methods of 
measuring the quality of the tissues of the human body. 
It is undoubtedly true that some people inherit exceed- 
ingly shoddy organs and others inherit organs of high 
quality. It is at least probable that the benefits of train- 
ing of various degrees of intensity will be different for 
these two types of persons. What may be beneficial to 
one may be harmful to the other. 


Tests of Abilities 


By the measurement of ability is meant measuring 
present status as contrasted with the measurement of 
potentiality or capacity. Among the items which will give 
us useful information as to ability are the following: 


7 Ruth I. Bass, “An Analysis of the Components of Tests of Semi- 
circular Canal Function and of Static and Dynamic Balance.” (Un- 
published Doctor’s Dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1938); 
abstracted in the Research Quarterly, 10:2 (May, 1939) 33. 

8C. H. McCloy, “The Measurement of General Motor Capacity and 
General Motor Ability,” Supplement. to the Research Quarterly, 5:1 
(March, 1934) 46. 

®L. William Johnson, “Basketball Tests.” See Chapter ay, C. EE. 
McCloy, Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical Education. 
(New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1939.) 

10 Wolfgang Kohlrausch, “Sporttypen,” Arzt und Skilauf. (Jena: 
Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1927). 

11 Studies by Veva Kummer Meggers, Ivalclare Sprow-Howland, and 
Bernice Boynton from the laboratories of the State University of Iowa. 








1. Strength relative to weight. It is probable that in 
the future this weight will be differentiated so that we 
shall measure our strength relative to dead weight or 
non-muscular weight rather than to total weight itself. 

2. Power—horsepower, as it is called by the automo- 
bile manufacturers. This is a combination of strength 
and speed and is the ability most important in the track 
and field type of athletics. 

3. Agility, including the ability to change direction 
rapidly in running. 

4. Endurance. This can be measured relatively easily 
both in swimming and in running by tests we already 
have.** 

5. Size and maturity. The classification indices ** used 
in this connection are simple and relatively good classi- 
fiers of a rough sort. For classifying for games competi- 
tion for boys, they are as satisfactory as any other simple 
tests. 

6, Relative flexibility. Measurements of this type have 
not been used to any extent in the past, but probably will 
be used increasingly in the future. 

7. Posture and carriage.** 

8. Mechanical efficiency of the feet.'° I expect to see 
great improvements in this field of measurement in the 
future. The measurements should be of dynamic function 
rather than of static position. May I add that in painful 
feet the X-ray should invariably be used.*® 

9. Ability in each important activity—each tested in 
its season. Many of these measurements will be self- 
testing, while others will be of the more formal type for 
use in grading. At the present our batteries of achieve- 
ment tests of different types are rather time-consuming 
and frequently do not pay their way.** 

10. Achievement tests in swimming."* These again will 
be partly motivation tests for aiding learners and achieve- 
ment tests for absolute measurement. 

11. Health. I think these measurements will take the 
form of at least three types of tests: 

a) Further improvements and refinements of medical 
examinations so the examination will be scored in more 
objective terms with more objective measurements used.*® 
To illustrate, instead of guessing at the condition of the 
hemoglobin by the color of the mucous membranes, the 
examiner will make actual measurements of hemoglobin 
content. 

b) More accurate cardiovascular measurements of 
present health, of organic endurance, and of general ath- 
letic condition. I imagine that these will be used largely 
~ 42 Thomas K. Cureton, “A Test for Endurance in Speed Swimming,” 


Research Quarterly Supplement, 6:2 (May, 1935) 106. C. H. McCloy, 
“Track Test of Endurance,” Tests and Measurements in Health and 


Physical Education. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1939) Chapter- 


Xi. 

13 C, H. McCloy, The Measurement of Athletic Power. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1932) Chapter V; Frederick W. Cozens, 
Martin H. Trieb, N. P. Neilson, “The Classification of Secondary 
School Boys for Purposes of Competition,” Research Quarterly, 7:1 
(March, 1936) 36. 

14C. H. McCloy, Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical 
Education, Chapter’ XXI. 

15 [bid. 

16 Dudley J. Morton, The Human Foot. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935). See pp. 157-158. 

17C. H. McCloy, op. cit., Chapter XV. 

18 J bid. 

19 Jbid., Chapter XIX. 
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for the few cases concerning whom there is doubt, rather 
than as general measurements for everyone.2° 

c) Anthropometric measurements of general nutritional 
status. These have been quite well standardized at pres. 
ent *' and offer a real opportunity for teachers of health 
and physical education—to supplement the medical ex. 
amination. 

12. General motor ability. Better tests of this item 
than we have at present will probably be developed in the 
near future. These will be equated with general motor 
capacity scores to produce a general motor achievement 
quotient.?? 

Ratings 

There are a number of abilities or conditions for which 
we have at present almost no objective methods of meas- 
urement. Many of these should be evaluated, and often 
ratings give the only practicable method of doing this, 
The following may be mentioned as possibilities: 

1. An evaluation of the individual’s medical history— 
both family history and individual history—as a supple- 
ment to the medical examination. In high schools and 
colleges particularly, these may be made out by large 
groups which meet at one time under the guidance of 
someone who explains the items. There is, of course, no 
general sccre that comes from these, but all too frequently 
the medical examination is done in the schools without 
benefit of history. This handicaps the physician in ren- 
dering his best service. 


2. Ratings of character qualities. These may be done 
either in the relatively general terms of factors or com- 
ponents of character, or in the form of ratings of traits, 
Even though the ratings lack reliability and validity to 
some degree, they are useful in directing the attention of 
the teacher from activities to children—and children as 
individuals not as classes. 

3. Evaluation of cultural development. If we believe 
in this, cultural development through physical education, 
we should not only attempt to inculcate such attitudes, 
abilities, and appreciations, but to evaluate them to de- 
termine where our shortcomings may lie. 

4. Ratings for the evaluation of progress in the de- 
velopment and integration of personality. There is a great 
field for research in this area. 

5. Evaluation of individuals from the standpoint of 
mental hygiene. Some progress has been made in systema- 
tizing the investigation into mental hygiene fields so that 
some of the difficulties are removed.?* This type of study 
will probably go forward so that we may eventually 
have aids for the amateur mental hygienist which will 
enable him to do much diagnostic work even with his rela- 
tively inadequate preparation. 

(Continued on page 55) 


20 Ibid., Chapter XX. 


21C, H. McCloy, Appraising Physical Status: The Selection of 
Measurements. Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, XII, 2 (1936). (Iowa 
City, Iowa: State University of Iowa); C. H. McCloy, Appraising 
Physical Status: Methods and Norms. Towa Studies in Child Welfare, 
XV, 2 (1938). (Iowa City, Iowa: State University of Iowa). 

22C. H. McCloy, Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical 
Education, Chapter XI. 

23 Emma McCloy Layman, “A Critical Analysis of the Adiustment 
ee (Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
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Music in the Gymnasium 


By 


NORMAN LLOYD 


ODERN dance, as taught today in most schools, 
is a form of creative education. A typical dance 
class will consist of set technical movement se- 

quences, used to discipline and build the various parts of 
the body, and many “new” ways of moving or new com- 
binations of known movements. Then, too, there are 
many minutes spent by the class in experimenting with 
dramatic factors which demand imagination from the 
dancer—such things as varying time factors, changes of 
level, changes in the size of a movement—all the tools of 
composition. It is the job of a dance accompanist to 
be able to provide music for all these things that happen 
in an ordinary dance class. 

If we contrast the duties of a dance accompanist with 
the duties of accompanists in other fields, we find that 
the demands cover a wider range in the gymnasium than 
in the concert hall. The accompanist for a singer must 
learn the songs in the repertoire (and they are all written 
out on paper) and be able to subordinate himself to the 
soloist. He must, of course, be sensitive to the subtle 
nuances that the singer is able to bring to the song. As to 
knowledge of musical composition—there is no need for 
it. 

The dance accompanist must be able to do these things 
and, in addition, provide his own music. The nearest 
thing in music to his job were the requirements of the 
harpsichordist in the time of Bach and Handel. In those 
days, two hundred years past, the accompanist was given 
the melody of a song, a few bass notes with numbers over 
them. and from these things was expected to make music 
which would fit the solo melody. 

In the dance studio or gymnasium the accompanist is 
shown movement phrases, which may be full of rhythmic 
complexities, and from these movement phrases he is to 
catise to happen a melodic and harmonic pattern which 
will aid the dancer. If we analyze this last statement we 
can find out what we expect of an accompanist. ~ 


HEN a musician is shown a movement phrase it is 

taken for granted that he can see it. Yet how many 
people are ever conscious of what happens when they, or 
someone else, moves? The one common link between 
music and dance is that both take place in time, so that 
in seeing movement the musician is first and foremost 
aware of “how long.” Then the “how long” must be 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of three articles prepared for 
the Dance Section by Mr. Lloyd. The first article deals with a 
general discussion of dance accompaniment; the second will deal 
with specific problems, bringing in the use of musical illustrations ; 
and the third will answer questions that Journal readers may wish 
to ask about the first two installments. 
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looked into for division. Except in absolutely static poses 
there will be a feeling of pulsation—what we call the num- 
ber of counts or the meter. The musician must feel where 
the weight of accents fall, where the movement seems 
heaviest, and at that place be ready to put a melodic or 
harmonic point which will remind the dancer that his 
accent must always recur at this spot. To do this involves 
a knowledge or feeling for harmony and melody, not 
merely a conventional and superficial knowledge of how 
to build a chord, but further, a knowledge of how certain 
chords act under varying rhythmic demands. 

A musician with knowledge of the ordinary “hymn 
chords” can play block after block of harmonies which 
will have no relation to the dance, and of themselves these 
blocks will be utterly without a rhythmic flow. A mu- 
sician playing for dance must be able to use his knowledge 
of harmony much as a painter uses his palette, not as 
dead pieces of graphite on white paper but as living or- 
ganisms which have tendencies and directions. This will 
allow the accompaniment to be flexible—and if there is 
any place outside the movies where music must be free 
and flexible it is in the dance. Because the accompani- 
ment allows the dance to be the primary element, it is 
necessary for the music to follow what have been called 
“body rhythms.” These rhythms are not built on a rela- 
tive scale of note values such as are found in music where 
each note is either equal to, half as long, or half as short 
as any other note. Body rhythms are the rhythms set up 
when a person moves through space and takes no account 
of relative time values. Now it is all very well for the 
movement to be untrammeled in time, but this means that 
the accompanist must either be subtle enough to play in 
a meter of, for example, six and seven-eighths, or must be 
strong enough to make the dancers conform by stretching 
their movement a bit to make it a full number of counts. 

The word “improvise,” which we use so much in con- 
nection with dance music, has many different meanings 
to many people. All too often when a musician thinks of 
improvising he is confusing the word with dreamy self- 
expression. Webster gives us a definition which is much 
closer to the way we use the word in connection with 
dance: “Jmprovise—to make, do, or provide, offhand; as, 
to improvise a hammer out of a stone.” This certainly is 
what the dance accompanist does. He provides something 
offhand, for a conscious purpose, and in full control of his 
powers, not letting emotion be the controlling force. 


me we add up all the requirements of an accom- 

panist and then survey the actual conditions, we are 

first of all confronted with the two kinds of accompanists 

at work: first, those who are professionally trained mu- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Posture 


By 
WILLIAM E. HAYES 


Principal, Bridgewater Township Schools 
New Jersey 


T A recent clinic of principals, physical education 
A instructors, and the staff of the health depart- 
ment, the topic of posture was treated at great 
length. The great number of cases of poor posture appar- 
ent in every classroom indicated that immediate steps to 
rectify this condition were imperative. It was stated that 
if children were permitted to leave our schools with seri- 
ous posture defects, they would undoubtedly be severely 
handicapped in later life. It followed, then, that it was 
the job of the school to correct posture defects in the older 
children and to prevent the formation of faulty posture 
habits in the younger ones. 

“Posture,” according to Dr. Rathbone of Columbia 
University, ‘“may be defined as the attitude which a per- 
son assumes in every activity of life.” Posture, then, is 
good to the extent that it facilitates and makes more 
efficient the action under way. 

“The best posture for a particular individual is that 
body position in which the individual works most effi- 
ciently,” says Dr. Metcalf, Chairman of Health Education 
at George Peabody College. 

Posture, according to many other authorities, is the 
body position in which the individual works most effec- 
tively. This implies that posture is not standard; that 
there may be as many good postures as there are indi- 
viduals. Since we inherit different physical structures and 
are exposed to different conditioning, it follows that car- 
riages are not absolutely alike. We can, however, expect 
erectness of all people as one general theme of good pos- 
ture. Not, however, erectness of the exaggerated toy sol- 
dier or musical comedy butler type. This tends to upset 
balance as far in one way as the careless slump or lazy 
slouch does in the other. 

The highly trained athlete or the thoroughly drilled 
soldier does not stand stiffly erect when at ease. It is 
normal and natural to change the body from one posture 
to another when standing for a long time, to change the 
strain from one set of muscles to another. The child or 
youth, however, who cannot assume an erect posture for 
even a few minutes, but shifts constantly from one posi- 
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of Schools of Englewood; Dr. Edgar Finck, Superintendent of Schools 
of Toms River: Miss Marianna Packer, State Teachers College at 
Trenton; Mr. Frederick Sickles, Superintendent of Schools of New 
Brunswick; Miss Kathleen Nolan, Head of Physical Education De- 
partment, Bridgewater Township Schools; and Dr. A. Anderson Lawton 
of the State Board of Medical Examiners, heartiest thanks are ex- 
tended for the time and effort spent in assisting in the formulation. 
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in Education 


tion to another, is to be watched. His condition may be 
traced to many factors—bad nutrition and habits prob. 
ably being not the least of them. 


bine question of posture is intimately concerned with 
problems that go far deeper than merely positions 
assumed by children. In general, posture is a symptom, 
The best cure for defective posture is a program for build. 
ing up the total physical condition of the child. This 
should start with a complete examination, and the de. 
termination of his health status. It will usually be found 
that poor posture is the result of poor body condition 
overfatigue, or malnutrition, or a combination of these 
factors. This phase of the problem, obviously, is one that 
indicates the necessity for investigation by the schoo! 
nurse, and recommendation to a physician. 

William Uhler, of the New Jersey State Department of 
Education, has the following to say concerning posture: 
“The posture problem with children is far more compli- 
cated than it appears on the surface. Posture cannot be 
dealt with purely from the muscular side. Behind most 
cases of bad posture, if not all, there are causes which 
become apparent only upon investigation. Bad mental 
states are a frequent cause of poor posture. An intelligent 
attack on this problem involves the analysis of each in- 
dividual case. It might be well to ascertain the nutritional 
level and the condition in the home in relation to feeling 
of security and “being wanted” on the part of the child. 
When all factors are known, it then becomes possible to 
indicate changes in the child’s living that will help him 
to achieve a good posture. 

“Postural exercises have a value, but to the under- 
nourished child they do more harm than good. A child 
who is overfatigued does not have the strength to main- 
tain continuous good posture. On the whole, the problem 
of posture needs all the sympathetic understanding it is, 
possible to bring to bear, and, in addition, a thorough 
knowledge of the elements involved.” 


N discussing good and bad postures, health authorities 

have set up a number of standards by which body 
position may be judged. 

The following salient points are illustrative as to the 
characteristics that go to make up these good postures in 
sitting, standing, and walking. 


1. The head should be held erect. 

2. Walking should be done with the feet straight in front. 

3. The individual should walk, sit, and stand in an easy, 
erect position. 

4. The abdomen should be held in. 

5. The body should be held as tall as possible without strain. 

6. Weight should be borne equally on both feet. 


With the general points of good posture established, it 
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should be the objective of every teacher to work toward 
the end of having each child develop the best possible 

sture of which he is capable. An initial move would be 
that of the teacher discussing postural aims with her 
group, and evolving standards of posture similar to the 
points outlined above. She should lead her pupils to 
recognize the need for good posture and to make them 

ture conscious. Following the philosophy of collective 
acceptance of objectives, the pupils should set up and 
comply with these as best they can, and evaluate them- 
selves on meeting their own standards. The teacher, 
throughout this primary procedure, must take care not 
to emphasize the artificial, back-breaking type of posture. 
She should explain good posture in understandable lan- 
guage and should be able to illustrate it herself. TIllus- 
trations of good posture should be appropriately displayed 
in the classroom. In addition, it is essential to have the 
child get the “feel” of posture. He must sense it in his 
muscles and ligaments; and above all must desire to have 
good posture. Without this desire all approaches to good 
posture will go for naught. 

As the teacher guides the class to be ever-conscious of 
other objectives, so should she continually be concerned 
with good posture. This can be done in an informal way 
with each individual without making it a stilted, perfunc- 
tory requirement. In the final analysis, the teacher is the 
person most associated with the child. She is familiar with 
his home environment, his capabilities, and his needs. 
It is up to her to maintain standards of posture as well 
as academic, social, health, and other standards. Teachers 
can sympathetically encourage children to good sitting 
and standing positions, and can see to it that adequate 
rest periods are a part of the program. They can make 
it unnecessary for children to carry excessive loads of 
books. They can be moderate in their demands for prepa- 
ration of home assignments. In other words, in the con- 
duct of the classroom, they can give full consideration to 
the physical needs of the child that will make for better 
posture. Unfortunately, this need is frequently over- 
looked in the drive to attain academic accomplishments. 


N many schools administrative procedures are apt to 

have a definite bearing on the type of posture program 
possible. The physical possibilities of the plant and the 
provision for medical care and advice show definite cor- 
relation with postural outcomes. The school, or teacher 
interested in attacking the posture problem at its base, 
might use the following guide list to advantage. 


1. The teacher should see that physical environmental 
factors contribute to the development of good posture (proper 
lighting, height of desks, temperature, etc.) 

2. The school, by means of periodic health examinations, 
morning inspections, and alert observations by physical edu- 
cation and classroom teachers, should discover cases of out- 
standingly poor posture. 

3. The teacher should look upon outstandingly poor pos- 
tures as symptoms of more insidious, obscure diseases (chronic 
fatigue, malnutrition, prolonged occupational stress and strain, 
etc.) and in various ways should discover their causes. 

4. For postural deviations found to be structural, the class- 
room teacher should notify the parents and urge them to 
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consult their family (or orthopedic) physician who can check 
on the defects. 

5. The teacher should never deprive a child of participat- 
ing in regular physical education classes, or activities of a 
recreational nature, purely because of bad functional posture. 


N this day of activity programs, the opportunities of 
utilizing them as a means of correcting posture defects 
are apparent. Few phases of an elementary curriculum 
can be said to have no connection with chances for im- 
provement of body position. Some general activities that 
have been found useful and enjoyable have been com- 
piled. Many more might easily have been added to the list. 
1. Music—Rhythms, tip-toe skipping, 
dances. 

2. Art—Planning of posture posters and friezes. Illustrated 
booklets and wall hangings of good posture in games, when 
sitting, and when standing. 

3. Discussions ——Stories told in class suggesting relation- 
ship between such desirable traits as beauty, health and pos- 
ture. “An arrow which is truly not straight is not an arrow,” 
“A nail is strong cnly so long as it is straight,” are examples 
that appeal to children. 

4. Relaxation—Children should be permitted to rest at 
intervals during the day. This might mean a walking-around 
period, a lying-down interval after lunch, or a general physical 
activity program. 

5. Improvement.—Children should be complimented on 
their improvement in posture, however slight. Cases on record 
prove that children so handled come along much further than 
those who are punished or reproved for slumping. 

6. Corrective Games.—Those suggested by the White House 
Conference on Child Health follow: 

a) Standing—imitate railroad train, Simon Says, Did you 
ever see a lassie? ball drills, Jack be nimble, statues, over and 
under, bend and stretch relays, walking the balance beam. 

b) Sitting (on chair)—cross legged, feet pulled in under 
knees, body erect. Move arms sideward with some force. 

c) Lying—lying flat on back, body relaxed and eyes closed, 
while slowly counting. 


interpretations, 


¥ the lower grades posture as a definite requirement 
should not be emphasized. Children at this early de- 
velopmental stage need to be encouraged in good general 
health habits—sleeping, eating, and outdoor play—to 
make it possible for them later to be physically equipped 
to develop the muscles used in sitting, standing, and walk- 
ing erect. Emphasis on posture in these grades tends to 
give children a misconception of true posture. This does 
not mean, however, that teachers should not correct any 
children who have faulty posture. 

Since good posture is directly related to abdominal and 
back muscles, it follows that the development of these 
muscles will tend to bring about the physical development 
necessary for erect carriage. This can be done through the 
medium of games requiring the expenditure of energy— 
jumping, running, and other natural games played ‘by 
children. The value of formal calisthenics to good posture 
is doubtful. 

In the main, responsibility for the development of pos- 
ture rests on the shoulders of the individual classroom 
teachers, under the supervision of the physical education 
department. The health department should be responsible 
for advice and suggestions. »« 
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Bennington School of the Dance at Mills College, summer of 1939 


general session of this convention places a peculiar 

responsibility upon the spokesman. One method of 
discharging that responsibility is to refrain from appeal- 
ing only to fancies, however well founded, and to include 
here a few unbiased facts. 

The source of the facts is an unpublished study made 
in 1937-38 by the administrative office of the Bennington 
School of the Dance under a grant from the William C. 
Whitney Foundation. The study was directed toward 
the present status of the dance in education with em- 
phasis on what was rather loosely defined as the modern 
dance. 

The study took the form of two questionnaires, one of 
an institutional nature addressed to public and private 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities; the other of 
a personal nature addressed to individual teachers. In 
all, about twenty-five hundred questionnaires were dis- 
tributed and about half were returned. Every state in 
the United States was included and all but one state 
represented in the returns. 

First of all, the study tells very much more about the 
dance in colleges and universities than in high schools 
principally because, having emphasized the modern 
dance, there is more to tell. Despite returns too scanty 
to constitute a good sampling, the information about the 
dance in high schools is worth citing for its confirmation 
of common observation. 

The conspicuous fact is the evidence of recent rapid 
growth, most noticeable, as would be supposed, in the 
larger communities with more elaborate school organiza- 
tion and hence more special teachers. In many such high 
schools as well as in many smaller ones, all kinds of 
dancing, including the modern dance, are being enthusi- 
astically promoted. Certain high schools are doing a job 
obviously superior to many college dance programs. As 
we already know, the study shows that the dance pro- 


T= opportunity to gain a hearing for the dance in a 


A paper presented before the American Association for Health, 
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Facts and Fancies 


about the 


By 
MARY J. SHELLY 


Administrative Director 
The Bennington School of the Dance 


gram in high schools very much favors the girls of this 
age, but that promising experimentation in Cultivating 
the perfectly natural interest of boys in all types of 
dancing, again including modern dance, is under way in 
a number of places. Behind this very general picture of 
the development of dance at this level is the preparation 
to teach dance which the high school physical education 
teacher does or does not possess. This suggestion bears 
consideration in the face of the conclusive evidence that 
this program is everywhere going on in high schools ex- 
clusively under the auspices of physical education. 

Concerning the dance in colleges and universities, the 
study yields a wealth of information only part of which 
can be included here. These facts come from over three 
hundred institutions and an equal number of individual 
teachers representing a complete cross-section of types, 
locations, and sizes of public and private colleges and 
universities. The facts are these. 

By far the majority of colleges and universities in this 
country offer instruction in some kind of dancing, and 
approximately two-thirds of these teach modern dance or 
its equivalent. In ninety-eight cases out of a hundred, 
this offering is under the department of physical educa- 
tion. Among the institutions preparing teachers in this 
field, an extremely small proportion separate dance as a 
major field, a slightly larger number give it the emphasis 
of a minor field. Asked about the demand for a major 
where none existed, the replies showed a strong demand 
in a few institutions, a moderate demand in a consider- 
ably larger number; but the study gives no evidence of a 
current trend toward instituting a separate curriculum in 
this field. Most of the existing majors, with the con- 
spicuous exception of the major at the University of Wis- 
consin, are of recent establishment. The question would 
have to be asked in another five or ten years for a trend, 
if there is one, to show. 

The study attempted to discover the number of stu- 
dents at work in modern dance courses at the college and 
university level. Something like 27,000 women and, lost 
in their midst, about 300 men were engaged in modern 
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dance in these institutions in the winter of 1937-38. In 
only 78 of the 200 coeducational institutions included in 
the sampling had the men ever been invited to dance. 
The average over the nation at the college and university 
level is apparently about a man and a half per institu- 
tion. 
Most of the modern dance takes place in regular 
classes, but an important and almost universal adjunct 
of class work is the dance club which serves in this rela- 
tionship as intramurals serve athletics. The founding of 
these clubs dates for the most part from about 1934 or 
1935 when the spread of interest in dance symposia stim- 
ulated their formation. Symposia, to complete the anal- 
ogy, are to dance what varsity competition, or better 
sports days, are to athletics, except that the competitive 
element’ plays a part decidedly secondary to a genuine 
interest in comparing notes and exchanging problem- 
solving devices. The clubs have, in the majority of 
instances, not even a man and a half in them, because 
the most common basis of organization is incorporation 
in the Women’s Athletic Associations of these institu- 
tions. The dance clubs constitute a whole story in them- 
selves, too long to tell here. Suffice to say that they are 
often the heart of the college dance program and affect 
the class work in dance far more directly and importantly 
than is the case with intramurals in athletics. They 
provide the opportunity for intensive work for teachers 
as well as students. In some instances they are run by 
the students, who almost everywhere lead them, with a 
zest for work, a seriousness and efficiency, which puts to 
shame some of our other afterschool activities. 

The study asked if people thought that general stu- 
dents in colleges and universities have access to as much 
dancing as they want. The replies show that the extraor- 
dinary expansion of this program in the last few years 
has for the present met the demand in about two-thirds 
of these institutions. In the other third, the present 
dance offering is considered inadequate to serve student 
interest. If more dancing were wanted, the study asked, 
would the department in particular and the institution 
in general be sympathetic to expansion? Most depart- 
ments of physical education would be; the institutions, 
meaning the administration supplying the wherewithal 
for expansion, sound a little apathetic, though instances 
were cited of extraordinarily strong support. 

To come closer home, the study then asked if teachers 
in the field considered adequate the present typical 
undergraduate preparation to teach dance. An over- 
whelmingly negative reply was made. Asked, as a corol- 
lary to this, if advanced study was deemed necessary to 
success in teaching dance, the answer was, naturally 
enough, in the affirmative. A fair guess, from the com- 
ments proffered, is that the largest single factor affect- 
ing teacher training in dance is state requirements for 
qualifying teachers in physical education. 

A college or university, it appears, may have from one 
to as many as twelve persons on its physical education 
staff, some part of whose work is teaching some kind of 
dance. The load is seldom a full-time one in this field, 
although the study reveals a substantial number of jobs 
requiring mainly the teaching of dance, and about fifty 
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of these three hundred or more institutions in which a 
full-time assignment in dance, mainly in modern dance, 
exists. 

The range of salaries for physical educators teaching 
all or part dance differs in no important respect from the 
typical salary range within the whole field. These teach- 
ers-in-service undertake in large majority some advanced 
study, although this study is by no means confined to 
dance. The ones with the highest salaries most often 
secure official leaves of absence with pay. When they 
take extended leaves, the study says, teachers are usually 
thirty-five years old, tired, and only a few secure on the 
first leave the advanced degree for which they went. 

On this not too happy note, the factual story con- 
structed from the study ends. It is, or should be, a con- 
tinued story. But it affords grounds for drawing one 
plain conclusion: the present and, so far as one can see 
ahead, the future fate of the dance in education rests in 
the hands of physical education. 


Bennington School of the Dance at Mills College, summer of 1939 





—Photographs by Victor Haveman 


It is a waste of time to argue, as is sometimes done, 
whether or not the dance occupies a place in the educa- 
tional scene, and whether or not that place falls within 
the precincts of physical education. The facts leave no 
room for argument. The questions, of which there are 
many, lie all in the realm of values and procedure. How 
and where shall we go from here? 

These questions have already been debated exten- 
sively enough to reveal some of the more prevalent pros 
and cons. These must be reviewed with the reminder 
that they are, first of all, generalizations and, secondly, 
generalizations at a given date. As such they are subject 
to revision almost overnight in a field as rapidly chang- 
ing as this one. The pre-eminent claim to educational 
consideration on the part of the dance is the tremendous 
enthusiasm of those who like it. Opposed to this is an 
equally conspicuous absence of enthusiasm on the part 
of those who do not like it. Again on the positive side 
can be cited its physically vigorous, highly active char- 
acter. Opposed to this one might make the observation 

(Continued on page 56) 
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UST as the game of basketball enters 
Dr. James A into its forty-eighth season of exist- 
N aismith "ence, its many followers mourn the loss 


of the founder, Dr. James A. Naismith, 
who died November 28 at Lawrence, 
Kansas. He was seventy-eight years of age. 

One can hardly think of Dr. Naismith without asso- 
ciating him with the game which he invented. As the 
game continued to grow in popularity and in extent, he 
maintained his original enthusiasm for it. It was his 
game and he continued to father it long after it had 
reached a self-reliant maturity. Always in demand as a 
banquet speaker, Dr. Naismith responded cheerfully to 
the never-ending requests to tell the story of how basket- 
ball began. Quickly realizing the eager interest of his 
audience in this story, he would relate incident after inci- 
dent as though they had never been told before, for his 
own enthusiasm for this subject was ageless. 

It was a tribute to Dr. Naismith, not only for this 
contribution to the world of athletics but also for his 
likeable and forceful personality as a man, that sport 
enthusiasts in 1936 donated a fund which paid his ex- 
penses to the Olympic Games in Berlin, where basketball 
for the first time was included. 

Behind this outstanding contribution of Dr. Naismith’s 
professional career, however, lie other contributions for 
which he would have achieved fame in his profession. 
He was a leader in the movement for a better physical 
youth and manhood for America. Ever he strove to 
imbue his classes of students with an enthusiasm for 
healthful exercise and to impart to them a proficiency 
in participation. For this service he is also honored. 

Most of Dr. Naismith’s professional career was con- 
nected with the University of Kansas. He was a grad- 
uate of McGill University, Canada, in 1887 and of 
Springfield Y.M.C.A. College. Later he taught at both 
these schools. In 1895 he became physical director at the 
Y.M.C.A. at Denver and in 1898 went to Kansas Uni- 
versity as Professor of Physical Education. 
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In the midst of his honors, Dr. Naismith remained 
modest, unassuming, friendly, and possessed of humor 
He was an approachable man with the faculty of making 
friends. He will be remembered as one of physical edy 
cation’s sturdy pioneers. 


= A” interesting project in the training 


Teather of teachers in service, conducted 
Education each summer in Toronto, Canada, since 
Project 1933, has been attracting more and more 


attention because of its obvious meri 
This summer course in health education grew out of pe 
investigation of health education in the elementary schoo} 
of the Province of Ontario. ; 

The five-week course emphasizes the principles anq 
practices upon which effective health programs are based 
Teachers are also made aware of the importance of their 
own personal health in successful teaching. Among other 
features is a demonstration school in which approved actiy. 
ities are shown; also, the development of a continuous rela. 
tionship throughout the year between the faculty and the 
selected group of students who take the course. The Depart. 
ments of Health and Education cooperate in carrying out 
the enterprise. ,; 

Selection of the students is one of the most interesting 
and effective features of the entire project. Each inspector 
of education in the Province of Ontario helps to select. 
early in each year, one or more teachers who have shown 
a special interest in the health of their pupils and who have 
conducted especially strong health education programs, 
The training of this selected group has been maintained 
on an experimental basis. Year after year the curriculum 
has been revised to meet the changing demands upon it. 
In the last few years, for example, there has been more 
emphasis on the subjects of mental health and recreative 
physical activities. 

The teaching staff is selected from the Provincial De- 
partments of Health and Education, local educational 
boards, and faculty members of the University of Toronto, 
Emphasis is placed on firsthand experience, experimenta- 
tion, and activity, rather than on an accumulation of facts 
and information. The students work in small groups for 
discussion purposes, and credit is granted on the basis 
of attendance, interest, and achievement rather than on 
the passing of formal examinations. 

In the final analysis, however, the one distinctive feature 
of the course is the follow-up program. Inspectors visit the 
teachers during the year and confer with them on the 
application of the summer experience to their teaching 
situations. It is on the basis of these conferences that the 
curriculum is modified and kept flexible. 

The appraisals of the value of the course show, among 
other things, that the selected teachers in attendance at the 
summer course give better attention to the hygienic con- 
dition of the school, give better study to individual needs, 
and teach in an atmosphere relatively free from strain. 
Certainly such a program merits the consideration of work- 
ers interested in health education in the schools, for it has 
proven its worth in producing better trained health leader- 
ship and-in offering this leadership the benefits of a care- 
fully planned follow-up service. 
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A Teaching Procedure for the Coach 


of Wrestling 


By 
FINN B. ERIKSEN 


West High School, Waterloo, lowa 


cational endeavors within the school, it must be taught 

in accordance with the fundamental laws and prin- 
ciples of education. It is therefore desirable, as in the 
other fields of teaching, to follow a definite procedure 
when giving instructions in wrestling. 

The kind of wrestling coach the superintendent selects 
for his school has a great deal to do with the success of 
the sport within that institution. So far as possible the 
coach should be a former high school or college wrestler, 
who is thoroughly interested in the sport, and one who 
has an educational outlook on all school activities. 

The successful coach must be patient, a practical psy- 
chologist, and a sound technician. A friendly but firm 
relationship must exist between the wrestlers and the 
coach—a reciprocal interest and good will can produce 
wonders. The coach must be inspiring and a hard worker, 
as work is contagious. Above all, the coach must create 
in his boys a real love for the sport, and he must never 
give his boys reason to doubt his integrity and fairness. 
Nothing is more inspiring to the young wrestler than to 
know that his coach has faith and confidence in him. 

As the wrestling coach is a college graduate, he will 
stress scholarship as a necessary preparation in his wres- 
tlers. The friendly support and cooperation of the faculty 
is valuable as an asset to any coach, and he should not 
ask for special favors for the athletes. 

The coach should carefully plan each practice in ad- 
vance and while the work is made progressive from day 
to day, the teaching should be as simple as possible. The 
five general stages of teaching procedure in wrestling are: 

1. Explanation and Demonstration.—Explain and dem- 
onstrate holds and maneuvers. The demonstration may be 
done by two of the wrestlers or by the coach and one of 
the boys. (See Fig. 1.) 

2. Mimic or Imitation—The wrestlers imitate the ma- 
neuvers which have been explained and demonstrated. 

3. Correction—The coach will move about and point 
out carefully the mistakes of each wrestler, and make him 
execute the holds correctly. 

4. Reiteration or Repetition —The wrestlers will repeat 
each maneuver several times until the proper technique 
in performance is obtained. 

5. Tryouts or Elimination Bouts —When there are sev- 
eral contestants in each weight class, tryouts should be 
atranged to select the better wrestler. The winners of the 


' WRESTLING is to rank in dignity with other edu- 
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elimination bouts will represent their school against op- 
ponents from other schools. These tryouts are, so far as 
possible, held a few days before each wrestling meet. 

The day the coach first meets his wrestling candidates, 
many minor details have to be taken care of. First the 
equipment has to be issued. Easily-laundered clothing 
which will cover the wrestlers’ knees and elbows is essen- 
tial, and rubber-soled shoes without hooks are used. The 
clothing is to be laundered weekly. At this time several 
general regulations will be taken up by the coach. The 
boys have to be shown how to step lightly on the scales, 
and advised to weigh themselves after each practice ses- 
sion and record their weights on the weight chart. The 
boys are informed that they should take showers after 
each workout. 

The coach will expect each wrestler to exercise and 
loosen up well before he is allowed to practice holds. 
(See Fig. 2.) Exercises to be used for this purpose will 
have to be demonstrated. In the beginning of the season 
all the wrestlers will perform these exercises together, 
but later the coach allows the boys to take the exercises 
at their own discretion. The prospective wrestler is 
instructed to keep his finger nails trimmed short, so that 
he will not scratch his team mates while wrestling, as such 
injury may become infected. It is essential that the young 
wrestler be taught to apply an antiseptic at once no mat- 
ter how superficial the wound may seem. (Naturally boys 
with open wounds and infections are not allowed on the 
mat.) It is important that the wrestlers report regularly 
and on time for practice as new holds will be demon- 
strated at each session. 

Finally a few definite training rules are presented and 
the coach is ready for the actual coaching. It is best not 
to attempt too many new maneuvers in one day. To keep 
the boys at the fundamentals, however, the work must 
be made as interesting as possible and it is well to vary 
the detail from day to day. The boys should not be over- 
worked, as freshness of mind and body is essential to 
good wrestling. Success in wrestling, as in other sports, 
depends on how well the fundamentals when combined 
into difficult maneuvers are mastered. It is well to let the 
experienced wrestler team up with a beginner as he may 
improve his own style of wrestling while analyzing and 
demonstrating for the novice. It takes much practice 
before wrestling maneuvers become the reflex or auto- 
matic moves which are essential to good wrestling form. 
The entire group will practice a demonstrated hold to- 
gether (see Fig. 3); sometimes as many as thirty boys 
may be practicing on a regulation-sized mat at one time. 
This makes conditions very crowded and strict discipline 
must be enforced to prevent injuries. Sometimes a class 
is divided into several groups, each group taking turns 
practicing on the mat. It is a much more desirable situa- 
tion where enough mat space is available so that all the 
wrestlers can conveniently perform at one time. 
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Fig. 1. The coach explains a hold in detail, showing where each 
hand and leg should be in order to obtain the maximum leverage. 


The boys will alternate with their partners when prac- 
ticing holds. First one boy will apply the hold to his 
partner; then they will reverse positions and the other 
boy will apply the hold. This procedure will be followed 
until the hold is thoroughly mastered. When the boys 
are paired off by twos, they are, as far as possible, paired 
off according to weight. A boy should not practice with 
the same partner day after day. Wrestling with different 
partners will improve his technique. As the season pro- 
gresses, more and more actual wrestling is included in 
the program. For example, if the wrestlers have been 
practicing a “leg drop,” the coach may send a few boys 
at a time on the mat and have them try to secure this hold 
while wrestling. To begin with the wrestlers are to use the 
one hold only, but the coach will gradually add other 
holds to be used. 

In large physical education classes the instructor some- 
times advocates breaking each wrestling position into its 
component parts and teaching each part separately by 
numbers or counts. The first active wrestling the boys 
do should not last much more than a couple of minutes, 
but the time length is gradually increased as the season 
advances. 

Each day the coach may spend a few minutes to review 
the previous day’s lesson and then carefully explain the 
next holds to be taken up. He must explain each hold 
in detail and show exactly where each hand and leg 
should be placed in order to obtain the most leverage, 
etc. 

Much correction is necessary and no coach should 
hesitate to criticize freely, but he should be sure that the 
criticism is applicable. Good work in daily practice should 
be recognized. If a boy executes a hold or maneuver ex- 
céptionally well, let him demonstrate it before the entire 
group. This is a definite challenge to the other wrestlers’ 
performance and inspires them to do better work. 
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Again it must be emphasized that it is important te 
each wrestler to repeat and drill on a hold until he can 
execute it fast and properly without the least bit of heg. 
tation. At first he should practice the hold slowly, then 
gradually increase the speed until it is mastered: after 
that the hold should always be executed with the greatest 
snap and speed. The beginners in the sport should have, 
definite goal in mind and try to learn several holds each 
week. The wrestler should learn not to make any unnergs. 
sary moves, and he should not neglect any small detail. 
It is a mistake to master too many varied holds, as per. 
fection in a few simple holds coupled with strength ang 
ability will for the time being be sufficient to enable , 
wrestler to win from an average opponent. To be an oy. 
standing wrestler takes months of faithful practice ang 
much experience on the mat. 

A wrestling schedule has to be arranged, and the fo. 
lowing plan is generally followed: 

1. The most important rival is not met at first. f 
possible, the meets should increase in difficulty as the 
season progresses. 

2. Great distances are not traveled to compete with 
inferior teams. Long trips take an undue amount of time 
away from studies, and the trip is expensive. 

3. Meets are arranged for the second team. The coach 
must keep the beginners interested in the sport and build 
for the future; so a separate schedule should be arranged 
for them. If this is not possible, take them along on trips 
to wrestle in extra exhibition bouts. 

4. The season should end in a climax. The most im- 
portant rival is sometimes met at this time. In most high 
schools the final meets are generally the district and state 
tournaments, while in college it is the national tourna. 
ment. 

Finally, the wrestlers are ready to see action against 
teams from other schools. At this time the coach acquaints 
the wrestlers with the rules and strategy of the sport. 
The style of wrestling emphasized by the different teams 
must be reviewed so that the wrestlers will be familiar 
with some of their opponents’ tactics. The coach must 
help each boy to build an offense and defense against 
the style of wrestling he may run up against when meet- 
ing wrestlers from other schools. Some schools have wres 
tlers who are experts in using the “leg drops”; others have 
developed a fast “arm pull.” Some “sit out” very fast 
from underneath; others “stand up” in order to escape 
(see Fig. 5); sorne are clever “scissors artists” or leg 
wrestlers; others are strictly arm wrestlers, etc. All these 
different styles must be met and, if possible, be stopped. 

As the wrestlers gain experience on the mat, they begin 
to develop “pet holds.” These are maneuvers the wrestlers 
prefer to use and generally execute to perfection. If they 
are practical holds and fit into the wrestler’s style of 
wrestling, the coach should encourage their use. Neverthe- 
less, the wrestler should continue to practice other holds 
as well, as a clever opponent may discover his pet holds 
and be able to block them; he will have to resort to other 
wrestling tactics if he expects to win the bout. 

The complex wrestling in our schools today may be 
partly due to the phase of wrestling known as scouting. 
In high school it is a common practice to scout the op- 
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nent’s team, and this practice has undoubtedly made 
the sport more intricate. It is easily possible to overdo 
scouting, and many teams seemingly do well without it. 
A coach in order to scout well must know the sport of 
wrestling thoroughly, and he must have an acute power 
to observe and grasp details quickly. 

The following outline is not complete, but merely sug- 
gestive and may be helpful to an inexperienced wrestling 
scout. 

I. General Outline of Scouting: 

A. How to get information about the opponent’s team. 

1. By observing the team in action. 

a) The coach should, if possible, try to see the opponent’s 
team perform, but if he is unable to go, he may send one of 
the experienced wrestlers who will be able to secure some 
yaluable information. 

2. By reading the newspapers. 

a) Follow the progress of the opponent’s wrestlers by 
reading the sports sheet, and keep in mind who the con- 
sistent winners are. 

3. By talking to other coaches and wrestlers. 

a) Various coaches and wrestlers often discuss the style 
of wrestling used by different wrestlers. The alert coach is 
often able to gather some valuable information about the 
opponents from these remarks. 

B. What to look for when observing a team in action. 

1. Weak points in the wrestler’s style of wrestling. 

a) The wrestler is not versatile; he knows very few holds. 

b) The wrestler’s stance on his feet is too open. 

c) The wrestler can use a switch or wing lock if his opponent 
is working at his left side, but he cannot use either hold ef- 
fectively if his opponent is wrestling at his right side. 

d) The wrestler is slow and inexperienced. 

e) The wrestler is very open for certain holds; it may be 
the scissors, the leg drop, or pinning combination. 

f) The wrestler uses all his strength and energy in the 
early part of the bout and has no energy left to finish the bout. 

g) The wrestler uses the same maneuver each time to 
escape from underneath. 

h) The wrestler lacks confidence in his ability. 

2. Strong points in the wrestler’s style of wrestling. 

a) He is versatile and experienced. 


Fig. 2. Many exercises are used to strengthen and loosen up the 
muscles of the wrestlers, such as knee walking and lifting opponent 
with legs shown above, and also bicycling, rope skipping, bridging, 
headstand, and one arm push-up. 
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Fig. 3. Wrestlers perform in unison a maneuver that has just been 
demonstrated. 


b) He is fast and relaxed. 

c) He is in good condition and strong. 

d) He has a good stance on his feet. 

e) He is aggressive and takes advantage of all openings. 

f) He uses his legs well when applying scissors holds. 

g) He generally pins his opponent. 

h) He uses good strategy on the mat. 

3. General peculiarities to look for in the team style of 
wrestling. 

a) Is the entire team in good condition? 

b) What are some of the pet holds the experienced wres- 
tlers used? 

c) In what weight class were the outstanding wrestlers, 
and how much experience have they had? 

d) What are the names of the outstanding wrestlers, and 
how much experience have they had? 

e) What maneuver is generally used to escape from under- 
neath? 


Several days before the opponent’s team is met, the 
information obtained by the scout is explained and dem- 
onstrated to the wrestlers at home. 

Before the coach is ready to send his team into action, 
he must have elimination bouts or tryouts to determine 
the better candidate in each weight class. These bouts 
should be held as nearly as possible under actual com- 
petition to determine who will represent the school in 
the different weight classes. 

If possible, tryouts should always be held before each 
wrestling meet, as the wrestlers then remain in better 
training and greatly improve their wrestling. If a wrestler 
feels he is a permanent member of the team and is there 
to stay without much effort, he may have a tendency not 
to stay in the best of condition and not to train as well as 
he should. The coach should announce in advance the day 
for elimination bouts so that the wrestlers may be rested 
and ready to do their best. The student body should be 
encouraged to watch these tryouts. After watching some 
of the wrestlers perform, they will soon become interested 
spectators at the regular wrestling meets. After the elimi- 
nation bout is over, the wrestlers should shake hands and 
remember that it was only a wrestling match held to 
select the better wrestler to represent the school in the 
next meet, and no hard feelings should prevail. At times 
it is well to have the wrestlers make weight for their 
tryout as they do when in actual competition. They will 
then find out what they can eat and how much exercise 
they will have to take in order to get down to weight. 
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Fig. 4 (above). The coach should be ready to offer 
helpful suggestions during the bout when rest periods 
are called. Fig. 5 (below). Scouting helps to bring to 
light some tricks of wrestlers, such as standing up to 
escape from opponent as shown above. 


Of course the coach will have a physician examine all 
the wrestlers before they report for active competition, 
and again later in the season before the boys enter the 
tournaments. The doctor checks the heart thoroughly. 
A healthy heart is capable of standing much strain in 
athletics if it is trained gradually. It is well to bear in 
mind that a boy who has participated in strenuous ath- 
letics should take part in some kind of physical activity 
after the season is over and make the letdown from activ- 
ity gradual. 

Just before the boys are sent into actual competition 
the team should gather with the coach for final instruc- 
tions. At this time the coach should not attempt to sug- 
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gest anything new and strange, although it may be advis. 
able to repeat a warning about expected tricks. The final 
instructions must be suited to the occasion. 

The bandaging and taping by the trainers should not 
be done (unless absolutely necessary) while the coach 
is talking to the group, nor should any visitors be allowed 
in the room at the time. The last minutes should be for 
concentration on the meet at hand and nothing should be 
permitted to distract from this purpose. It is important 
that the wrestlers go on the mat with the right mental] 
attitude if they are to win. 

During the meet the coach must be master of the situa. 
tion at all times. His attention is centered on the bout 
going on before him, so that he is ready to offer helpful 
suggestions to his wrestler during the rest periods. (See 
Fig. 4.) While the bout is going on, the coach may write 
down a few notes about each competing wrestler. These 
notes will be very helpful to the coach when meeting 
with his wrestlers at the next practice session; many 
important points would have been forgotten by this time 
if they had not been written down during the meet. 

If the meet is held at home, all details must be well 
arranged in advance. Nothing should be left to be de. 
termined during the stress and excitement of the meet if 
it can be avoided. Advertisements concerning the meet 
should be sent out well in advance. Programs with bracket 
sheets and names of competitors should be prepared and 
distributed to the spectators. 

The mat has to be arranged on the gymnasium floor, 
then covered with a clean mat cover. Small mats should 
be placed around the large mat so that the contestants 
will not fall on the hard floor. Table and chairs for the 
scorekeeper and timers should be placed near the mat. 
Seating facilities for the wrestlers, coaches, and possibly 
the spectators should be arranged. Dependable boys 
should be assigned to each team’s corner; and their job 
is to keep the teams supplied with fresh, cool water for 
the competing wrestlers. They are also responsible for 
having cuspidors available for the wrestlers to expectorate 
in as they rinse their mouths with water. Clean towels 
should be available at each corner so that the wrestler 
may wipe off excessive perspiration. Accurate stop 
watches should be available for the timers. A whistle 
or gong is necessary to designate the end of the bout. 
A reliable person should be assigned to take care of the 
score board so that the spectators may follow the run- 
ning score. Locker facilities should be made available for 
the visiting team as well as the referee. 

An announcer with a good clear voice should be 
selected. The announcer should first get the attention of 
the audience, then introduce the timers, referees, and 
visiting coaches. He also introduces the contestants be- 
fore each bout, and the result after the bout has term- 
inated. The coach selects competent timers and asks them 
to announce the time each minute during the bout. An 
efficient official should be secured and his decisions shall 
be final. 

A student manager may be of great help to the coach 
in handling details, but the coach should always make the 
final inspection. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Reducing Health Hazards in the 


Swimming Pool 


eliminate swimming pools in future school build- 

ings. Should this policy be maintained, the problem 
of the swimming pool in a safety as well as a physical 
education program would become one of comparatively 
small importance in New York City. 

Although at the present time there are only a small 
number of swimming pools, nevertheless, wherever they 
‘are they constitute not only a valuable adjunct of the 
school, but an important health and recreation facility 
for the entire community. 

Swimming pools usually occupy space in a building 
which otherwise would remain unimproved. Generally 
speaking, the additional expense of including the pool 
in our large high school structures adds only a trifle to 
the per capita cubic foot cost of a building. The expense 
of maintaining and operating the pool is offset by all the 
factors that prove a saving in the platoon organization 
of a high school program. For example, in a large organ- 
ization like Evander Childs High School, use of the pool 
definitely relieves attendance pressure in the gymnasium, 
making possible the programming of a larger number of 
pupils to health education than otherwise would be pos- 
sible or desirable. It is obvious, under these conditions, 
that other parts of the building are somewhat relieved 
of their load of pupils. The cost of the swimming pool 
and shower facilities, therefore, must not be expressed in 
absolute terms but should be spread over the cost of 
maintaining the whole school. The pertinence of these 
remarks to the consideration of the swimming pool in a 
safety program is obvious. If we don’t have any more 
pools, we don’t have much of a problem. 

That the swimming pool presents a health and acci- 
dent hazard should be conceded at the outset. It should 
be stated, however, that there is no situation in the 
entire motor program in physical education that is with- 
out such risks. The complete elimination of hazard in 
physical activity can only occur by the discontinuance 
of the motor program. Physical directors will testify 
unanimously, I believe, that in a well-operated swimming 
pool the number of accidents is smaller than in most 
other phases of the motor program, and that the inci- 
dence of disease is negligible, whereas the salutary effect 
on the tone of the school is pronounced. Pupils using the 
swimming pool are taught, in the cleansing bath required 
as a preliminary, and in the careful inspection practiced 


Cue time ago the Board of Education decided to 


Part of a paper presented before the Ninth Annual Convention of 
the Greater New York Safety Council, April 20, 1938. 
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before pupils are permitted to enter the water, hygienic 
procedures of the utmost importance. In the swimming 
pool and shower room we have the best chance of mak- 
ing cleanliness habitual. 

Swimming as a recreational activity and as a form of 
exercise, which when taught in school is likely to be 
practiced in adult life, has few rivals in the program of 
physical education. Many people participate exclusively 
in swimming as their form of exercise. Many who do not 
exercise at all would participate in swimming if they 
were taught. For such people instruction in swimming 
would be of great benefit, both from the point of view 
of general health and harmless enjoyment of leisure. It 
should not be difficult, therefore, to make a strong case 
for the extension of swimming pools, and for the reversal 
of the present policy of the Board of Education of New 
York City. 

General Health Considerations 


Many deleterious effects from the use of a swimming 
pool are concealed. Only the most careful management 
will eliminate such factors. For example, fatigue or over 
use of the pool before the individual is conditioned to it 
is a predisposing factor to infection of the respiratory 
tract. Where classes in the swimming pool are small, the 
pupils are able to remain in the water for a larger part 
of the period, at times, than is good for them. Where 
classes are large, the teacher is compelled to exert con- 
trol and to arrange the pupils into squads that alternate 
or rotate in the use of the pool. Adversity sometimes has 
its advantages. 

Over-zealous administration of a pool will create a 
hazard to health which may at times be of a serious na- 
ture. For example, unwillingness to excuse pupils who 
feel indisposed, while it may cut down malingering, may 
promote an incipient or developing illness, even though 
the extent to which the pool plays a contributing part 
would be practically impossible to evaluate. The use of 
the pool during the last period of a school day in very 
cold weather without there being sufficient time for the 
pupils to become thoroughly dry is likely to be a pre- 
disposing factor to illness. Periodic physical examina- 
tions and preliminary inspection of the pupils before 
entering the pool should be obligatory routine. 

Provision of a fungicidal foot bath, prevention of the 
contamination of the pool deck by people with shoes on, 
vacuum cleaning of the bottom of the pool, overflowing 
of the pool into its scum gutters to clean the surface, 
maintaining the air at about 80 degrees F. and the water 
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around 72 degrees F., and numerous other details ot 
management are well-known procedures which need not 
be outlined here. 


Management of the Sanitary Condition of the Water 


The sanitary management of swimming pool water is 
exceedingly important. Only those factors that are within 
the province of the administrator will be presented here. 
The technical details of chemical and bacterial water 
analysis, relative merits of different kinds of chemical 
and photo-chemical treatment of the water, etc., belong 
more to the sanitary engineer and bacteriologist than to 
the physical director. Accordingly I should like to sug- 
gest the following rules for the guidance of physical 
directors. 

The pool should by preference be arranged for con- 
tinuous recirculation of the water through pressure fil- 
ters of sufficient capacity to maintain the water of the 
entire pool free from suspended matter at all times. This 
is a better procedure with New York water than con- 
tinuously adding fresh water because of the relatively 
large amount of suspended matter that must be removed 
from fresh water and the cost of heating it. Maintaining 
the water free from suspended matter makes possible the 
visibility of a submerged body. Moreover, it reduces the 
amount of chemical substance needed to disinfect the 
pool. Continuous chemical treatment of the water is a 
routine. Some years ago I recommended ozone for con- 
tinuous automatic disinfection of the water. Owing to 
industrial conditions the machine that was developed 
at that time is no longer available. Under present condi- 
tions the use of chlorine or preferably a combination of 
chlorine and ammonia is best for pool water disinfection. 
The presence in the water at all locations, both in depth 
and area, of .3 part per million of residual chlorine, or of 
.7 part per million, if chlorine is used in combination with 
ammonia, should be maintained at all times. The deter- 
mination of free chlorine should be made by. the colori- 
metric test with orthotolidine. Such a test is made with 
the greatest of ease and should be required of all swim- 
ming teachers. When the chlorine content varies from 
the standard, the custodian should be informed, and the 
equilibrium desired attained by the addition of more 
chlorine or of more dilutive water, as the situation 
demands. 

The presence in the water of free chlorine even in mi- 
nute quantities is destructive to ordinary pathogenic bac- 
teria and harmless to the swimmer. In tests made over 
a considerable period of time at one of the largest indoor 
swimming pools in the world, I became convinced of the 
superiority of chloramine to raw chlorine. The introduc- 
tion of ammonia into the recirculating system, in the end, 
‘vill reduce the expense occasioned by the use of chemicals 
because of the greater stability of the combined prod- 
uct. The chemical treatment of the water is of the 
greatest significance in reducing health hazards from 
bacterial infection of the alimentary tract, eye, ear, nose, 
throat, and skin. 

The number of bathers in a pool must not exceed 20 
per 1,000 gallons of recirculated, chemically treated wa- 
ter. In our public high schools and all our public baths 
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the attendance is usually kept well beiow this figure, Ip 
the pool referred to before, the entire volume of water 
250,000 gallons, is recirculated in one hour. On the basis 
of the figures mentioned above, a legal rate of 5,000 
bathers per hour would be permissible, a number pos- 
sibly twenty times in excess of the maximum attendance 
in that pool. This is the sort of margin of safety, how- 
ever, which protects the health of the bather. High dily- 
tion of the pool by recirculation of treated water should 
be encouraged. 


The Bathing Suit 


Girls use bathing suits in all swimming pools in this 
country, boys only in pools on display or open to both 
sexes. The bathing suit is a possible source of contami- 
nation of the bather and of the water to a greater extent 
than one would suspect. When cotton suits are used and 
supplied by the establishment there is no problem. The 
suits can be washed with soap and sterilized in boiling 
water. When woolen suits are rented to the public a 
sanitary problem of considerable magnitude is presented, 

This situation came to my attention during an attempt 
to eliminate the source of infection in the water of the 
large swimming pool mentioned before. After testing 
every possible source of contamination it was found, in 
results so far not published, that the woolen bathing 
suits were contaminated to a considerable degree. The 
problem then arose as to how to disinfect these suits, 
Obviously woolen suits cannot be boiled, or even sub- 
jected to temperatures much in excess of 105 degrees 
F. without causing shrinking of the garment and, ulti- 
mately, of reduction of the tensile strength of the ma- 
terial. Literature on the treatment of wool gave little 
inkling of a suitable method of disinfecting this type of 
fabric. The following method was developed after nu- 
merous tests, as suitable for practical application. Addi- 
tion of one part of chlorine to 1,800 parts of wash water 
in the laundry mangle and continuing the exposure of the 
garments to the chemical for at least 10 minutes was 
found to be necessary in order to effect bacterial reduc- 
tion to a point that could be regarded as safe. No notice- 
able effect on the dyes was observed. Reducing the 
concentration of chlorine was unsafe from a sanitary 
point of view, and increasing the concentration weakened 
the fabric unduly as was demonstrated by tests on the 
tensile strength of the material. Similar results were 
obtained with the use of formalin. 


When the problem of disinfecting woolen suits was 
further complicated by their having been used in salt 
water, great difficulties were encountered. To begin with, 
I could find no soap, despite the claims of the manufac- 
turers, that would sud satisfactorily in salt water, even 
when the salt content was considerably reduced by rins- 
ing. To reduce the brine content of the woolen bathing 
suits was a long and costly process both in labor and in 
metered fresh water. The number of rinsings necessary 
to reduce the salt content to a sufficient degree to permit 
adequate sudding was really prohibitive. The only re- 
course under these circumstances was greater concentra- 
tion of chlorine in the wash water even at the expense 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Snow or Straw-- 


We Ski! 


By 
LUELL A. WEED 


Instructor in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Stanford University 


— side-slipping — schussing! The world is “‘tail- 

wagging” with great speed into a new vocabulary 
and a new sport for all which is centuries old. Skiing has 
been rediscovered in the last ten years, to become one of 
the most popular of recreation activities. 

It has been found that the United States has some of 
the best ski terrains in the world. Foreign experts have 
come here to teach, Americans have gone abroad to learn, 
and as a result the United States has one of the most 
competent corps of ski instructors, comparing favorably 
with any country of the Old World where skiing has been 
known since 6000 B.c. 

To ski is to live! To live the fullest for skiing, one 
must be proficient in the art. To be proficient one must 
be ready, that is, in condition to learn with the greatest 
ease and in the shortest amount of time. 

As a result of this eagerness to learn, Stanford Uni- 
versity met a problem of unpreparedness by offering a 
course in Dry Skiing. The purpose is to condition and 
limber the students for the activity, in order that they 
may be able to make the most of their few coveted week 
ends in the mountains. 

Dry Skiing is offered as a regular physical education 
credit class under the auspices of the Men’s and Women’s 
Physical Education Departments. Each class is limited 
to thirty men and thirty women. They meet three times 
a week; the men and women meet separately twice, and 
together the third time. 

The classes are held on a flat surface covered with 
straw. About twelve bales are used over an area of 500 
square feet. Skis, poles, and boots are rented by each 
student from a nearby equipment store for a very small 
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Balance exercise 


The purpose of this course is to educate the novice, as 
well as to condition the ski team. The exercises are espe- 
cially adapted to strengthening the knees and ankles as 
well as for general body limbering. 

The classes have been held for three years successfully, 
with increasing interest each year. They form the nucleus 
for the Ski Club which boasts the largest membership 
of any club on the campus, and which is the newest. 
Most of the week ends are spent in Yosemite, two hun- 
dred miles away. The average number going at one time 
is about one hundred and twenty-five. 

The students are urged to take at least one two-hour 
lesson a week end, which takes the place of one dry ski 
lesson a week on the campus. 

The activity lessons are supplemented by movies of 
expert, highly specialized performance, as well as in- 
struction by experts of fundamental techniques. Lectures 
are presented on first aid and safety in skiing, selection 
and care of equipment, and general ski etiquette. 

A member of the women’s staff instructs the women’s 
class, and the President of the Ski Club and the Captain 
of the ski team instruct the men’s class. All three vary 
the teaching of the coeducational group meeting once 
a week. 

Dry ski courses are now being offered by other Pacific 
Coast colleges as well as several eastern schools and ski 
clubs. They have proved to be valuable in preventing 
many accidents and in facilitating learning on the snow, 
as well as in adding greater enjoyment to the sport. 

Following is presented a list of some of the exercises 
used by the Stanford classes. These exercises have been 
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compiled by the students as originated by them 
from time to time, but are largely authentic Swiss 
Ski School exercises as translated from German 
by Willie Meyer, a Swiss student at Stanford three 
years ago, who is now a ski instructor at Sun 
Valley. A second list compiled by Hans Georg, St. 
Moritz professional and author of Skiing Simpli- 
fied, who is now located in California, describes 
exercises without skis. 

These two lists of exercises are reprinted by 
permission from a pamphlet issued by the Winter 
Sports Committee of the California State Chamber 
of Commerce. Of their value, Mr. J. E. Carpenter, 
of the Winter Sports Committee, writes: 

“These exercises are presented as a means of 
accident prevention and as an aid in making skiing 
more enjoyable through conditioning yourself for 
the strain of skiing before arrival at the snow 
fields, thus, permitting your entire time to be de- 
voted to the sport. 

“In skiing, certain muscles are used that come 
into play but rarely in other forms of sport. An 
extreme sense of balance and a supple body are 
essential. Practised at home, or in your physical 
education classes, the benefits of these exercises 
will be immediately apparent on reaching the snow 
fields. 

“While literally hundreds of movements are 
adaptable for the skier, we have endeavored to 
combine and condense into a few simple exercises 
those which are directly applicable. They are suit- 
able for the novice, the advanced skier, or those 
merely desiring setting-up exercises. They are 
especially beneficial to the men and women who 
desire to ski but whose opportunities for exercise 
are limited.” 

Skiing Exercises with Skis 
as used by Luell Weed in her Dry Skiing classes 

1. Walking “Sliding” 

Slide the ski forward to a point where the binding 
of the forward ski is over middle of point between the 
binding and tip of back ski. 

Pull back ski forward, and as it passes other ski 
change weight to it. 

Keep heels down, sliding forward with easy-going 
movement—‘‘slide-slide-slide.” 

The arm movement should be natural, as in walking. 
Push with the pole on the opposite side of the forward 
ski. Place pole in the ground close to the ski. 


2. Downhill Position 

Similar to ground position (feet and ski tips to- 
gether) in that skis are parallel and closed with one 
foot a half length of boot forward. Weight evenly dis- 
tributed on both feet. 

Bend knees slightly and press together so that the 
sides of the knee are grooved together. 

In that position, bend the knees and ankles up and 
down with supple elastic motion being careful not to 
allow knees to become rigid upon upward bend. 


3. Leg Swing Forward 
Swing the left ski out and press tip back with the 


It’s Easy to Ski by courtesy of the author, Charles M. Dudley. 
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The drawings of skiing techniques on pages 28-29 are reproduced 


toe so that the tip touches your left shoulder. Keep 
the back of the left ski close to the tip of the Other 
ski. Keep upper body straight with arms out to the 
sides. Keep knees bent during this exercise. Alternate 
several times, left and right. This is a preliminary for 
the kick turn. 

4. Side Trunk Bending 


Bend knees and swing hips toward the right and 
at the same time bend trunk to the left. Bend upper 
body slightly forward. Alternate. 

5. Kick Turn 


First movement is the same as Leg Swing (3) fol- 
lowed by turning the right ski tip out and then put 
back on the ground with the tip backwards, with skis 
closed and parallel and bindings on the same point. 
Keep weight on left ski until right ski is completely 
around in opposite position, and then transfer weight, 
and bring left ski around parallel to it. 

With poles: After first movement, push left pole in 
ground near the binding and lean upon it to turn right 
ski. After second movement, put right pole between 
skis and bring left ski around. 

6. Jumping 

Start downhill position. Jump up, straighten legs 
and body. land with skis together and absorb the 
shock in ankles and knees. Do in rhythm a little later 
(very strenuous). 

7. Ski Side Swing 

Lift the right ski slowly and easily sideways (paral- 
lel) and tilt upper body opposite direction to preserve 
balance. Repeat to left and alternate. 


8. Cross Country Exercise for Boys (Without Skis) 

Run with poles a mile or two. Run three steps, put- 
ting right pole forward, and then three steps, left 
pole pushing. and repeat. 


Exercise for “Christie” 
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STEM CHRISTIANIA —Right 
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OPEN CHRISTIANIA- Right: 


2. Stem position 


Slide right ski to right by pushing heel out 
to right, keeping ski tips together. Keep both 
knees bent with upper body slightly bent for- 
ward. Shift weight onto right ski, bending 
right knee over ski and bring right shoulder 
around over right ski. Keep left knee slightly 
bent. Do not allow it to become rigid (in 
actual skiing you would fall down if other 
knee was rigid). Bring ski back to position 
and alternate. 


10. Cross Step (For Balance) 


Swing left ski forward and swing back on 
right side of right ski, crossing over left ski 
and back again. 

Variation: Take right ski out the back and 
swing around sideways into position and 
alternate. 


11. Telemark 


Slide one ski forward, bending knee on 
back ski onto the ski, or as nearly onto it as 
binding or boot will allow. At first spring a 
little in that position to stretch the muscles 
easily without strain. Alternate. 


12. Christiana 


Movement done in three parts: (a) both 
heels together, flat and pressing to the left; 
(b) press both knees to the right; with these 
two you have a twist; (c) contrary hip swing. 
Hips are swung to the left. 

It is complete when the upper body makes 
a twist movement parallel to the twist in 
the legs, and the shoulder and head are 
turned to the right. Do all movements at 
once, and alternate. 


13. Deep Knee Bending 


Both knees closed and skis closed—hold 
both feet flat on skis. Bend back and down 
until you are sitting on the skis. Pull up and 
forward by bending the waist forward, and 
bringing weight forward with quick upward 
pull of trunk muscles. If necessary take hold 
of toe straps to aid in pulling you up. 


14. Forward Trunk Bend (Stem Position—9) 


a) Bend forward touching hands to ground 
between skis: be sure to keep knees bent. Do 
ten times. 

b) Start in stem position—touch right 
hand to left toe and swing weight over so 
that left hand touches right toe and alter- 
nate in rhythm swinging in shoulders and 
waist vigorously. 

(Note: Do a few exercises at a time; 
gradually add an additional one each day. 
Do ten times each instead of five times each, 
as at first. 


Skiing Exercises without Skis 
By Hans Georg, Ski Professional 


In all exercises, the knees are kept slightly 
bent, as required in skiing. The feet are flat 
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on the floor, weight evenly distributed be- 
tween ball of foot and heel at all times. 


A. Exercises for Knee and Ankle Action 
(Downhill Position) 

1. Swing the arms forward, straightening 
up the body. 

2. Swing the arms down and back, at the 
same time going into a deep crouch with 
supple knee action. 

3. Repeat from twenty to thirty times. 


B. Exercises for Hip Action in Traversing 
and Christiania Position 

1. Swing the raised arms to the left, shift- 
ing the hips and knees to the right, knees 
slightly bent, body in straight line vertically. 

2. Repeat, reversing arm, hip, and knee 
action to the right. 

3. Repeat from fifteen to 
times. 


twenty-five 


C. Exercises for Knee and Shoulder Action 

in Stem Position and Snowplow Turn 

Throughout this exercise, legs are spread 
apart, toes pointing in a little, and the heels 
are on the floor. 

1. From an erect position, swing the raised 
arms to the left side and back with evenly- 
bent knees. 

2. Repeat to the right side. 

3. Repeat combined from ten to twenty 
times. 

4. From same erect position, reach forward 
with swing of right shoulder, touching right 
hand to imaginary right ski tip. 

5. Repeat to left. 

6. Repeat combined from ten to twenty 
times. 

D. Exercises for Knee and Hip Action in the 

Christiania Turn 

Throughout this exercise, feet are together 
and the heels are on the floor. Upper body 
with raised arms turned to the right. 

1. Swing the arms down and back, at the 
same time going into a deep crouch, and 
back up. 

2. Swing the arms back to starting posi- 
tion, at the same time repeating the crouch 
with supple knee action. 

3. Repeat 1 and 2 ten times, then do the 
exercise ten times with the body turned to 
the left. 


E. Exercises for Knee Action and Balance 
(Stem Christiania) 

Throughout the exercise, hands are on the 
hips. 

1. Bending the right knee, swing the left 
leg straight out to the side. 

2. Bending the left knee slightly, swing the 
right leg straight out to the side. 

3. Repeat ten to twenty times, gradually 
deepening the crouch. 


F. Exercises for Stomach Muscles (jump— 
Turns and Climbing) 
Lie flat on the floor with the arms spread 
sideways. 
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1. Raise both legs together straight up to a right angle. 
2. Lower them slowly until a few inches from the floor. 
3. Repeat from five to ten times without touching the floor 

with heels. 


G. Exercises for the Kick Turn 

1. Stand erect, arms raised to horizontal position. Raise 
right leg forward as high as possible, keeping leg straight. 

2. Repeat with left. 

3. Lift right leg and turn foot out to right in lunge position. 
Bend knee forward over toe several times. Alternate. 


There are some good rules for general conditioning for 
the sport of skiing which might well be called “sitzmark 
strategy.” A few of them are listed below. 


Sitzmark Strategy 

1. Condition yourself previously. It is a good idea to take 
a series of setting-up exercises every day for at least a month 
prior to ski season. Take these exercises in the morning or 
before retiring. Ankle, knee, lower back, upper back, abdomi- 
nal, and shoulder stretching exercises are especially beneficial. 
A limber body is the secret of your success for you are better 
able to maintain balance and to control your skiing. 

2. Be sure you have adequate ski equipment. It need not 
be expensive but must fit properly. 

3. Do not wear hiking boots for skiing. Ski boots must be 
worn. Bindings must fit in order that they hold your foot 
firmly in line with the ski. 

4. Check your equipment before leaving for a trip. Others 
do not enjoy waiting for you. 

5. Wear clothing that is light weight but wind and water 
repellent. Waterproofed materials do not allow for proper 
body evaporation; therefore, water repellent materials are 
much better. 

6. Do not dry your equipment near a fire or heater of any 
kind. Leather will be ruined by drying out; clothes lose their 
repellent qualities; and skis warp. 

7. Ski with your poles hanging at your sides and out in 
back, not in front of you or dragging on the ground. They 
may catch on something and throw you down. 

8. When you find yourself on a trail with good skiers 


Limbering in “stem” position 





Telemark exercise 


approaching, stand still and they will go around you. 

9. When you make a “sitzmark” or “bathtub,” fill the 
depression with snow immediately. It is only courteous and 
saves many an accident. 

10. When you fall down, get up immediately and get out of 
the track until you have re-established your equilibrium and 
are ready to go on again. 

11. When you hear “track,” get out of the way. It is like 
“fore” in golf. 

12. It pays to take a few lessons before experimenting 
by one’s self. 

13. Do not go out alone. You may get lost. By doing so 
you cause many others to inconvenience themselves to go out 
to look for you. You may meet with an accident and have 
to lie in the snow for hours until someone finds you—and 
you might not be found until too late. 

14. Do not expect to ski with experts if you are a novice. 
You may accompany them to the snow fields, but as a novice, 
ski on novice slopes. If you are an expert, do not ask a 
novice to accompany you on a cross-country trip. 

15. Do not use a ski-tow or up-ski unless you know one 
elementary turn. It will cost you less to stay on short slopes 
at first than to buy one ticket for the up-ski and pay the 
doctor bills incurred from inexperience in downhill running. 

16. Check trail conditions at the central lodge or starting 
point before taking off. Snow conditions are never the same 
twice. 

17. Do not traverse a new trail without being accompanied 
by someone who has previously skiied it. 

18. Do not expect one wax to be good for all skiing. Snows 
are different and each snow—wet, dry, powder, icy—requires 
a different wax. 

19. Provide your own ski wax. You may borrow others if 
yours is not right for the snow, but be sure to offer yours 
when yours is the right kind. 

20. Do not become over enthusiastic and ski when fatigued. 
The greatest number of accidents occur on that last “just one 
more run” when your muscles are tired and your balance is 
poor. 

21. If you are a woman, carry your own packs and skis. 
Don’t complain about the cold. You may let a man help you, 
but don’t wait for one to come around. Also, if you are a man, 
don’t forget your invited lady. At least she will enjoy lunching 
with you. 

22. Carry a package of matches—good for fires and signals 
if lost. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Corecreation in Physical Education 


Programs 


chance to associate under favorable conditions 

with young people of the opposite sex. How 
may we best serve this need by utilizing the program of 
physical education and recreation in high school and col- 
lege? This article is concerned with the potentialities in 
corecreation. 

It is difficult for young people of today to meet those 
of the opposite sex with congenial tastes, beliefs, and in- 
terests. The early American small community with its 
church parties, community gatherings, barn-raisings, 
quilting-bees, sleigh-rides, husking-parties, and barn 
dances has, for all practical purposes, disappeared. Young 
people are forced to rely on chance acquaintanceships 


O= of the obvious social demands of youth is the 


made at school, at work, upon street flirtations, or upon — 


other ways not condoned or accepted by society. Under 
such circumstances, is it any wonder that we find young 
people desperately lonely, focusing their energies on mov- 
ing to the big city and trying amusement parks, public 
dance halls, or the streets to make acquaintances? 

How long will it take adults to learn that the art of 
getting along with others, like any other technique, re- 
quires years of practice, years of seeing others, years of 
talking with others, and years of cooperating and sharing 
experiences. Young people will meet, and if favorable 
conditions are not convenient, their social contacts may 
be in undesirable circumstances. Mystery and glamor pro- 
duced by undue sentimentalism is often dangerous. Self- 
control is not learned in isolation nor by a process of 
unconscious prohibitive conditioning. It requires under- 
standing on the part of adults and opportunities for self- 
imposed responsibility on the part of youth. 

Those who would help young people to reach a well- 
adjusted maturity must guide them in this adolescent 
period of transition, of conflict, search, and experimenta- 
tion. Leaders are needed who are themselves well ad- 
justed and fully mature, who will not use authority to 
hamper youth, and who will lead by example toward 
better ways of behaving. Evaluation of youth’s conduct 
should be in terms of “better” or “not as good as pos- 
sible,” rather than an absolute right or wrong. Otherwise 
they may dislike the teacher instead of disliking what 
society regards as wrong. 

It is not the academic curriculum but rather the ac- 
tivities known as “extracurricular” which offer the richest 
opportunities for young people of opposite sexes to meet 
each other under favorable circumstances. 


STUDY by Dalrymple of the recent attempt to 
organize coeducation in college physical education 
was made from 142 private schools, denominational col- 
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leges, and state universities. Some of the conclusions 
were: ; 

1. The majority of schools offer opportunity in at least 
one activity for corecreation. 

2. Swimming, although highly popular with both sexes, 
is noticeable only by its absence. 

3. Programs are hampered by prejudice and personal 
opinion of the directors of physical education, presidents 
of various schools, school traditions, and the influence of 
the community in which the school is located. 

4. Lack of finances in some cases has proven a help, for 
lack of facilities has forced joint usage in some schools. 

5. The most commonly offered corecreational activities 
are: tennis, dancing, archery, badminton, and golf. 

6. The actual number of courses offered is small, being 
less than 1 per cent per school in the state and private 
schools, and slightly more than 3 per cent per school 
in the denominational institutions. 

7. The greatest impetus toward expansion of the co- 
recreation program is found in the manifested interest of 
the students. 

The Western section of the National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for Women found in a 
study of 185 institutions that: 

1. One hundred and two schools indicated that some 
activities are being offered. 

2. Programs are proving highly successful and the 
movement promises to become permanent, although the 
program is in the early stages of organization in most of 
the institutions. 

3. The women’s department has taken the major share 
of organizing and conducting the program. 

4. The program is just as popular with the men as 
with the women. 

5. There has been no criticism of the program when 
there has been adequate leadership and supervision. 


S directors of physical education, we might note that 

there are certain favorable possibilities for the in- 

stigation and maintenance of the corecreational program. 
Some of these would seem to be: 

1. Enlist the cooperation of other teachers. It might 
be well to form a committee of faculty members, students, 
and community leaders. 

2. Start on a small scale and build slowly. 

3. Organize your program ahead of time and use the 
techniques of advertising and publicity so that the group 
is set for it. 

4. Use movies and other visual aids to help set the 
stage. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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FIRST COMMENTS: 


“The book combines idealism with practicality to a rare degree. It should 
help many a teacher to accomplish vastly more than the production of 
model scholars. It opens the doorway to intelligent and _ self-disciplined 
living.” Journal of Education 


“This book is certainly a unique approach to the problem of health in its 
broadest sense for children and I am indeed delighted with the suggestions 
that it contains for the classroom teacher.” 
MAYBELL G. BusH, Elementary School Supervisor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisc. 


“This book is so workable that no teacher dealing with age groups involved 
should be without a copy.” 
Jay B. Nasu, Ph.D.,Head, Department of Health 
and Physical Education, New York University 


“It is a most stimulating volume to all who are interested in the health and 
consequent happiness of our next generation.” Ohio State Medical Journal 


“The book is very valuable for elementary teachers inadequately trained in 
health education, and represents an excellent handbook for any elementary 
teacher desiring to check carefully the extent to which she gives direction 
in health practices in an integrated program.” 
Frontiers of Democracy, A Publication 
Progressive Education Association 


Teaching Wholesome Living 


In the Elementary School 

By Atma A. Dosss, Board of Education, 
; Los Angeles, California 
This important book is based on the funda- 
mental premise that children should be en- 
couraged and be taught to grow in all ways. 
Education now, because’ of scientific advance- 
ment, is concerned with the whole child. It 
has been demonstrated that physical growth 
and the best development of the child are 
best attained under conditions of security, 
love, contented work and happy play, in all 
of which the child is building a personality. 

Wholesome living begins in the home and 
parents as well as teachers should find help in understanding the 
child and information and suggestions for guiding him into 
healthful ways of living. In the school Wholesome Living is 
complementary to the general education program of which it is 
a part and may be thought of as a continuous social activity. . . . 
The Supplement further discusses the foundation for the Point 
of View presented in Part One. The Appendix contains a brief 
discussion of alcohol and other narcotics, Health Knowledge 
Tests, and Sex Education. 
If you are a supervisor, you will want to see this book with a 
= to recommending it for use by your elementary school 
teachers. : 
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FIRST COMMENTS: 


“This book should be of great help to all who are promoting intramural 

sports in schools and colleges.” 

a DANIEL J. KELLEY, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Massachusetts 


“In its completely revised form Intramural Sports should fill any need for a 
and guide on the modern intramural sports program.” 


xt 
™ Scholastic Coach 


“This is a very excellent publication and the progress made in this field 

in recent years is due largely to the example set by Mitchell in Michigan.” 
Jesse FemRING WILLIAMS, M.D., Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


“Jt is the last word on intramural sports, and as you may know, I shall use 
it as one of the main texts in my athletics classes.” 
WittiAM L. Hucues, Ph.D., Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Intramural Sports 


By Evmer D. Mircuett, Pu.D., Director of Intramural Sports, 
and Professor of Physical Education, University of Michigan 


— In 1925 the original edition of this work was 
published. For fourteen years, it remained as 
the standard work on the subject. Now be- 
cause of the great advances which have been 
made, because of the tremendous foothold 
Intramural Sports have in our educational 
system, our talented author felt compelled to 
bring this work up-to-date. Entirely rewritten 
with new illustrations, this new book should 
completely fill the present need for a com- 
prehensive iext and guide on Intramural 
Sports. 

The book offers the results of years of experience and investi- 
gation. It abounds with practical suggestions that have been 
found to be successful in actual practice. With the text are re- 
productions of forms, programs, printed material that have been 
used throughout the country and which can be adapted to indi- 
vidual school programs. “Sports for All” and “Sports for Sports 
Sake” are che keynotes of the intramural movement. This new 
book wili help you install a progressive program in your school 
and college. 
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Skating as a Physical Education 


Activity 


where natural ice or readily constructed outdoor 

rinks are available. In recent years the indoor rink 
with all its attractive and modern equipment has won 
great numbers of skating devotees for whom the sport 
was formerly unavailable. The pleasures of skating are 
no longer confined to those who live where outdoor ponds 
freeze naturally, but can be enjoyed for several months 
of the year by those who live where ice and snow are 
practically unknown. Better still, the modern rink has 
made it possible for the outdoor skater to realize even 
more fully the supreme joy to be derived from a pair of 
skates and a patch of ice. How much more fun to be 
able to spend an hour or two skating in a well ventilated, 
modern rink at a temperature of about 45 to 50 degrees, 
than to be forced to keep skating fast and furiously for 
short periods in the outdoors at zero or sub-zero temper- 
atures! And skating in these new rinks is accessible to 
all. The person of average or below average means may 
find his pleasure there as well as the more financially for- 
tunate. A couple of hours of skating costs less than does 
the average movie. It requires very little equipment and 
that little lasts a long time. 

Best of all, skating is a sport that can be enjoyed by 
anyone no matter how young or how old; there is a 
place in the rink for every degree of ability from the be- 
ginner to the most advanced figure skater. One may 
move so gently over the ice as to put forth only the min- 


Grice m has always appealed to those who live 
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imum of effort; or one may be as vigorous as he chooses 
in either his plain skating or his exercises and routines. 
The dub as well as the expert feels that he belongs to the 
world of movement, music, rhythm, gaiety, and compan- 
ionship that is ever present in a rink. No matter how 
poor or how good a skater may be, there is little self- 
consciousness or hanging back. Each one is so intent on 
his own enjoyment of a free and smooth skating stroke 
that he fails to make comparisons except in his effort to 
attain more and more of the exhilarating sense of rhyth- 
mic motion. 

Although the University of Illinois is located at Ur- 
bana, some 150 miles south of Chicago, in an area where 
there is little or no snow and ice, the student body is, 
nevertheless, fortunate in having an opportunity for 
skating. The University maintains an excellent ice rink 
which is opened for skating each year between October 
15 and April 1. This rink is excellently housed in 4 
modern brick structure which includes office space, lunch 
and soda counter, dressing rooms and lockers for skates, 
as well as the surface of ice. The rink is flanked on both 
sides by balconies which are filled with spectators for 
hockey games or for ice carnivals. The skating area is 
195 ft. long by 125 ft. wide, a spacious place where stu- 
dents may enjoy recreational skating every evening and 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. Week-day hours 
are scheduled for the regular physical education classes 
for both the men and women students, for intramural 
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and varsity hockey team practices, and for the Women’s 
Athletic Association groups. ‘Townspeople and visitors 
also are permitted to use the rink, and many take advan- 
tage of the privilege. School children come in crowds to 
the rink on Saturday mornings and holidays. 

In the classes for women, it is interesting to note that 
approximately 75 per cent of those registered are abso- 
lute beginners in the art of skating. Nevertheless, they 
possess an enthusiasm and zest for accomplishment which 
js rarely seen in beginners of other sports. The teaching 
of this large group of beginners has furnished a very 
challenging problem for the skating instructor. Although 
there are many good books available with helpful hints 
for the figure skater, there is no adequate text for the 
beginning student of ice skating. A child can readily 
learn to keep his balance and soon attain considerable 
skill in’ skating, but it is quite a different matter when 
the beginner is a physically mature person, say of college 
age. 

a of the questions which had to be answered in 
connection with the instruction of college groups were: 
how shall the class be dressed; how shall a class of some 
fifty or sixty students of varied ability be organized; 
how can an initial confidence be instilled to free the be- 
ginner from the fear of falling; and what degree of skill 
shall be attained within the class periods of one semes- 
ter? 

Skating Attire.—In order to keep the cost of the 
course at a minimum and because of the fact that there 
is a laboratory fee of $3.50 and the necessity for the 
purchase of a pair of skates, the costume for class work 
is made as simple and inexpensive as possible. A plaited 
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or gored short wool skirt with plenty of fullness about 
the knees and a sweater or short jacket is the most sat- 
isfactory attire. Other than the above, no attempt is 
made toward uniformity of costume. This appeals to 
the students as they do not have to change before at- 
tending other classes or campus activities. 
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The members of the women’s physical education 
groups are strongly urged to obtain figure skates for 
class work. This is because a figure skate is so construct- 
ed that the skater’s feet are kept low on the ice, which 
naturally makes the balance easier. Also, a figure skate 
permits one to do anything on the ice except to compete 
with a bona fide racer or to play hockey. Nor can any 
of the dance steps be accomplished on anything but 
figure skates. A hockey skate does not permit accurate or 
even good tracing or turning of the simplest figures. No 
racing skates are permitted in class work because, first, 
a racing skate limits performance and development of 
skill to that of straight skating and speed; and secondly, 
in large groups of beginners, the long and sharp pointed 
racers may be very dangerous. Hockey skates are used 
by those girls who already possess them and who can 
not afford, at the time of enrolling in class, a figure skate 
as well. After observing and understanding the differ- 
ence in performance between hockey and figure skates, 
many students later make the necessary effort to obtain 
figure skates. 

Methods of Instruction: Straight Forward Skating —It 
is a constant surprise to observe how readily a group of 
fearful and hesitant beginners respond to the suggestions 
of an instructor. Usually, before a beginning group is 
permitted to try its luck on the ice, the members are 
lined up along the side rail of the rink so that they face 
the ice and the instructor. Suggestions and encourage- 
ment are given for complete relaxation with arms swing- 
ing freely at the sides and with the knees well bent. A 
springy, flexible knee position, with the weight slightly 
forward is essential, so that if there is a tendency to lose 





balance it will result in a fall forward onto the hands 

and knees rather than backwards. In this relaxed and 

well-bent knee position, the girls push themselves out 

away from the wall, simply coasting forward with skates 

close together and exactly under the body weight. The 
(Continued on page 57) 
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A List of Films on Skiing 


Prepared by 
LAWRENCE E. BRIGGS 


Secretary, Western Massachusetts 
Winter Sports Council 


HE Western Massachusetts Winter Sports Council 

has just celebrated its fifth birthday party. The 

Council is an organization of the winter sports groups 
in western Massachusetts. It serves as a clearing house 
for cooperation between the skiers and skaters of the 
western Massachusetts area, and those interested in de- 
veloping winter recreation in this section. The organiza- 
tion is unique in that it has no membership fee, and no 
constitution nor by-laws. It has been built on the basis of 
mutual friendship and the desire to solve similar prob- 
lems. The individuals that make up the Directorate of 
the Council realize that the attainment of desired ends 
can be accomplished more easily by all groups interested 
being united to carry a common project through to com- 
pletion. 

It has been a privilege of the Council to cooperate with 
local, state, and national agencies to help develop satis- 
factory winter sports facilities. The directors have spon- 
sored a series of winter sports radio broadcasts, and have 
now turned to the study of problems concerning ski 
safety, junior skiing, and improved methods of mainten- 
ance. This fall has also seen the continuance of Ski 
Officials’ Clinics, including cross country, downhill, jump- 
ing, and slalom events. Thus every skater and skier, 
directly or indirectly enjoys the benefits of membership 
through his representative on the Council. 

Our bulletin service has been one of the greatest con- 
tributions which the Council has made to the skating and 
skiing fraternity. The publication of this bulletin has 
been made possible through the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Men, at the Massa- 
chusetts State College. This type of service has not been 
duplicated elsewhere. This Council has been recognized 
for the past five years as one of the organizations doing 
the most for winter sports because of its bulletin service. 

The bulletin service recently issued a list of available 
ski films. This is given in full as an example of the bulle- 
tin service and also because of its value to winter sports 
enthusiasts. 


List of Ski Films, 1939-40 
The film titles are grouped according to the name of the person 
or agency from whom they may be obtained (given in bold face 
type). Following these headings the information is listed in this 
order: title, length, width, if sound, and cost. Where special ar- 
rangements apply regarding renting, this is noted directly after the 
name of the agency. 


American Museum of Natural History, Dept. of Education, 77th St. 
and Central Park West, New York City: 

When Winter Comes, 16mm., 50c and transportation both ways. 

Where Winter Sports Is King, 16mm., 50c and transportation 
both ways. 


Professor Rollin Barrett, Mass. State College, Amherst: 
First Winter Carnival, Massachusetts State College, 400’, lomm 
transportation only. ‘ 


Bell and Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois: 
High School of Skiing, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.25 base rental, 
Ski Esta, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.25 base rental. 

Skiing on Your Feet, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.25 base rental. 
Ski Ways, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.00 base rental. 
Snowscapes, 16mm., sound, $1.50 base rental. 

Snow Fun, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.25 base rental. 

Snow Thrills, 1 reel, 16mm., silent and sound, $1.25 base rental, 
Swiss on White, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.25 base rental. 
Winter Carnival, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.00 base rental. 
Winter Holiday, 16mm., sound, $1.50 base rental. 

Winter Magic, 16mm., sound, $1.50 base rental. 

World’s Fastest Hockey Game, 1 reel, sound, $1.50 base rental, 


Columbia Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City: 

(Note: Write company for rates on these films. If living in 
New England, address requests to 57-67 Church Street, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Dreams on Ice (technicolor cartoon), 35mm. 

Hot Dogs on Ice (black and white cartoon), 35 mm. 

Ice Cut Ups, 1 reel, 35mm., sound. 

Odd Sports (some ice scenes), 35mm. 

Screen Snapshot No. 8 (18th series), Hollywood Stars on Ice. 
35mm. 

Skiing Is Believing, 1 reel, 35mm., sound. 

Ski Rhythm, 35mm. 

Snow Foolin’, 1 reel, 35mm., sound. 


Division of University Extension, James A. Meyer, Director, State 
House, Boston, Mass.: 

Where Snowtime Is Joytime, 1 reel, 16mm., $1.00. 

Where Winter Sports Is King, 1 reel, 16mm., $1.00. 


Eastin 16mm. Pictures Co., 707 Putnam Building, Davenport, lowa: 

(Note: Rentals on these films as follows: $1.00. 1 day; $1.50, 
2-3 days; $2.00, 4-5 days; $2.50, 6-7 days.) 

Ski Revels, 1 reel, 16mm., SOF. 

Snow Thrills, 16mm., sound. 

The Ice Men, 1 reel, 16mm., SOF (Bill Corum Sport Film on 
Hockey). 

Winter Sports, 1 reel, 16mm., SOF. 


Fine Arts Theater, Attention George Kraska, Norway Street at 
Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass.: 

Love on Skis, 3 reels, 16mm. and 35mm., rates upon request. 

Slalom, 6 reels, 16mm. and 35 mm., rates upon request. 

The Ski Chase, 8 reels, 16mm. and 35 mm., rates upon request. 


Fox Film Corp., Attention S. Horowitz, 105 Broadway, Boston, 
Mass. : 
How To Ski, 35mm., sound, rates on request. 


German Railroads Information Office, A. Queitsch, 11 West 57th 
Street, New York City: 

(Note: Only charge is for transportation both ways; all films 
are sent express collect and should be returned express prepaid.) 

A Holiday in Snowbound Styria, 1 reel, silent, with English 
titles; sound, dialogue in English. 

German Winter Sports Championships, 3 reels, silent, with Eng- 
lish and German titles. 

Skiing in the Pongau, 1 reel, silent with English titles; sound, 
dialogue in English. 

10,000 Feet High on Skis, 2 reels, silent, with English titles; 
sound, English dialogue. 


Harvey and Lewis Co., 1503 Main St., Springfield, Mass.: 
Lake Placid Winter Sports, No. 1212, 16mm., write company for 
rates. 
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Winter Sports, No. 1217, 16mm., silent and sound, write com- 


pany for rates. i 

jdeal Pictures Corp., 28-34 East 8th St., Chicago, Illinois: 

Alpine Demons, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Fastest Game in the World (hockey), sound, $1.50. 

High Schcol of Skiing, 16mm. sound, $1.50. — 

Mountains and Skis, 1 reel, photography in Austrian Tyrol, 
16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Ski Esta, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Skiing on Your Feet, sound, $1.50. 

Skiing with Hannes Schneider, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Ski Pilots, 16mm.., sound, $1.50. 

Ski Thrills, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Snow Fun (Sonja Heine), 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Snow Thrills, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Swiss on White (Winter Olympics), sound, $1.50. 

Take Your Pick (winter sports in North and South), 1 reel, 
16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Winter Carnival, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Winter Sports, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Lenauer International Films Inc., Attention Jean H. Lenauer, 202 
West 58th Street, New York City: 

Frosty Frolics. 35mm. and 16mm., running time 11 minutes, 
write company for rates. 

McLain Organization, Inc., Philadelphia Savings Fund Building, 12 
South 12th St., Philadelphia, Penn.: 

Skiing in the Laurentians, 2 reels, 16mm., colored, free of charge 
to recognized ski clubs—booking date necessary. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 46 Church St., Boston, Mass.: 
Hot on Ice, 35mm., $5.00. 
Ice Antics, 35mm., $5.00. 


National Parks Bureau, Dept. of Mines and Resources, Attention 
Robert J. C. Stead, Ottawa, Canada: 

(Note: Free except transportation charges from Ottawa to point 
of destination. ) 

Canada’s Capital on Skis, 16mm. and 35mm., silent. 

Let’s Go Skiing (sound version of silent picture Skiing in Cloud- 
land), 16mm. and 35 mm. 

Skiing at Lake Louise, 16mm. and 35mm. 

Skiing in Cloudland, 16mm. and 35mm., silent. 

Snowtime in the Rockies, 16mm. and 35 mm., silent. 

Sunshine and Powder Snow, 16mm. and 35 mm., silent. 

When Winter Comes, 16mm. and 35 mm., silent. 

Where Snowtime Is Joytime, 16mm. and 35 mm., silent. 

Winter Wonderland, 16mm. and 35 mm., silent. 


North Elba Park District, Olympic Arena, Attention H. L. Garren, 
Lake Placid, New York: 

(Note: Rental consists of transportation both ways and repair 
charges if films damaged or broken.) 

Bob Run, 200’, 16mm. 

Bob Run, Hockey, and Gymkhana, 400’, 16mm. 

Bob Sledding and Ski Jumping, 500’, 16 mm. 

Cross Country Skiing—Lake Placid, 16mm. 

Dog Sledding and Cross Country Skiing, 400’, 16mm. 

L.P.A.C. Mid-Winter Carnival, 1933, Reel 13, 16mm. 

Miscellaneous Winter Shots, 100’, 16mm. 

Olympic Bob Run, 350’, 16mm. : 

1932 Olympics (includes 60-meter ski jump), 16mm. 

Olympic Stadium, 1931-32, Reel 14, 400’, 16mm. 

Summer Ice Skating, 400’, 16mm. 

Winter Scenes, Reel No. 8, 400’, 16mm. 


Nu-Art Film Company, 145 West 45th Street, New York City: 
Ski Thrills, 16mm., $3.00 per day. 
Swiss on White, 16mm., $3.00 per day. 


Pathescope Company, 438 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass.: 
Moosilauke Down-Mountain Race, 300’, 16mm., silent, $1.00. 
Ski Esta, 16mm., silent $1.00, sound $1.50. 

Skiing with Hannes Schneider, 16mm., silent, $1.00. 

Ski Racing on Mt. Ranier, 1 reel, silent, $1.00. 

Ski Thrills of Norway, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Snow Thrills, 1 reel, 16mm., silent 75c, sound $1.25. 

Snow Fun, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.25. 
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Swiss on White, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 
Tragedy of Mt. Everest, 3 reels, 16mm., sound, $4.50. 


Christine Reid, 14 Hawthorn Road, Brookline, Mass.: 

Fundamentals of Skiing, 800’, 16mm., $5.00 per ‘day. 

Fiinf Minuten Ski Kurse, 35mm., $7.00 per day. 

The Hannes Schneider Skiing Technique (filmed in Canadian 
Rockies), 1200’, 16mm., silent—400’ colored introduction, rental 
quoted on request. 


Sidney Shurcliff, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.: 

(Note: Available only when accompanied by a lecture by Mr. 
Shurcliff. Charge varies with distance and size of group.) 

Ski America First, 2400’, 16mm. (completely revised for 1939- 
40 season). J 


Swiss Federal Railroads, Attention William Scherer, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 

(Note: Rental on these films consists of transportation charges 
both ways.) 

Skiing in Switzerland, 1 reel, safety film, 16mm. 

Swiss Ski School, 2 reels, safety film, 16mm. 

Swiss Technique of Skiing, 3 reels, 16mm. 

Switzerland in Winter, 2 reels, 16mm. 

The White Mountain (high mountain climbing with the aid of 
skis), 1 reel, 16mm. 

Walking and Skiing on a Glacier, 1 reel, 16mm. 

Winter Sports in Switzerland, 1 reel, 16mm.; 2 reels, 35mm. 

Zermatt, Paradise of Winter Sports, 2 reels, 35mm. 


Union Pacific R. R. Co., Attention Alexander Grant, Jr., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City: 

(Note: The Union Pacific Railroad Company provides a lecture 
with colored sound films, without charge, to large groups actively 
interested in skiing. For detailed information write company.) 


University of California, Dept. of Visual Education, Berkeley, Calif.: 

High School of Skiing, 2 reels, 400’, 16mm., sound, $2.00. 

Ski Esta. 1 reel, 400’, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Snow Fun, 1 reel, 400’, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Swiss on White, 1 reel, 400’, 16mm., sound, $1.50. 

Where Snow Time Is Joytime, 1 reel, 400’, 16mm., silent, 50c. 

Where Winter Sports Is King, 1 reel, 400’, 161am., silent, 50c. 

Winter in Yosemite, 2 reels, 800’, silent, $1.50. 

Winter Olympics, 1 reel, 400’, 16mm., silent, $1.00. 

Winter Sports in National Forests of California, 1 reel, 400’, 
16mm., silent, 30c. 

Winter Wonderland, 1 reel, 400’, sound, 50c. 

Yosemite Ski School, 1 reel, 400’, sound, $1.00. 

Yosemite Skiways, 1 reel, 400’, silent, 50c. 

Yosemite Skiways, 1 reel, 400’, 16mm., sound, $1.00. 


United States Eastern Amateur Ski Association. Write to Lawrence 
E. Briggs, Physical Education Dept., Mass. State College, Amherst: 

Eastern Amateur Ski Association Ski Championships—Belknap 
Recreation Center, 16mm., $1.00. 

Ruud Jumping Films, 2 reels, 400’ each—-(1) Training Camp, 
(2) Technique; to member clubs, 1 reel $2.00, 2 reels $3.00; to 
non-members, 1 reel $3.00, 2 reels $4.00. 

Swiss Ski School, 2 reels, 16mm.; to member clubs, 1 reel $1.50, 
2 reels $2.50; to non-members, 1 reel $2.50, 2 reels $3.50. 


Wholesome Films Service Inc., 48 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass.: 

Frolics in the Frost, 1 reel, 35mm., silent, $2.50 per day. 

Frosty Frolics, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $2.00 per day; 35mm., 
sound, $3.00 per day. 

High School of Skiing—Hannes Schneider, 2 reels, 35mm., sound, 
$5.00 per day. 

Ski Esta, 1 reel, 16mm., silent and sound, $1.50 per day. 

Ski Pilots, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.50 per day. 

Ski Revels, 16mm., silent and sound, $1.50 per day. 

Snow Fun, 1 reel, 16mm., silent and sound, $1.50 per day. 

Snow Thrills, 1 reel, 16mm., silent and sound, $1.50 per day. 

Sporting with Jack Frost, 1 reel, 35mm., silent, $2.50 per day. 

Swiss on White, 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.50 per day. 

The Silvery Art, 1 reel, silent, 16mm., $1.50 per day; 35mm., 
$2.50 per day. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


“The 1940 Convention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, April 24-27. The Stevens Hotel has been selected as the 
convention headquarters and plans are developing rapidly to indi- 
cate a very successful convention. 

“The Stevens Hotel is the world’s largest hotel, offering 3,000 
guest rooms, each with a bath. It has the largest hotel ballroom 
in the United States with a capacity of 3,000. A large exhibit hall 
will house commercial and educational exhibits. Adjacent to the 
exhibit hall will be two large meeting rooms and private rooms 
for consultation which will be in operation throughout the con- 
vention. The hotel facilities permit housing the entire conference 
under one roof. Arrangements have been made so that the price 
range for the hotel rooms makes it possible for all who attend the 
convention to be quartered at our conference headquarters. 

“The Program Committee is arranging a program to provide 
not only educational and instructive meetings, but an opportunity 
for personal participation. Time will be provided for visitation of 
schools and colleges, and the present plans call for a participation 
meeting that was so successful in the 1938 Midwest District Con- 
vention in Chicago. 

“Plan now to attend, April 24 to 27, Chicago, Illinois.” 

A. H. Pritztarr, Convention Manager 


ok * * 


The membership drive which began with a special letter to 
persons whose memberships expired recently is bringing encourag- 
ing results. Cash returns have already been received from ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of these letters. In addition a number 
of professional training institutions have sent in student member- 
ships, and several city and state directors of health and physical 
education are checking to see that all members of their staffs are 
invited to join the National Association. T. C. Ferguson of the 
Maryland State Department of Education, A. O. Anderson of 
St. Louis, Kirk Montague of Norfolk, Virginia, and Arthur Morr 
of Camden, New Jersey, are among those who are cooperating 
actively in promoting membership in their territories. 

National membership drives are already under way in the Mid- 
west, Northwest, Southern, and Southwest Districts, organized by 
the presidents of the district and state associations. 

- -_ * 


It has been suggested that an Association Committee should be 
appointed to study the field of motion pictures in health, physical 
education, and recreation. President Bell would be grateful for 
suggestions and comments from all interested members on the 
possible functions and scope of work of such a committee. 

‘ * &* 


President Bell announces the appointment of Dr. Delbert Ober- 
teuffer to represent the Association at the inauguration ceremonies 
for the installation of Dr. Prout as President of Bowling Green 
State University, Ohio. 

- * »s 

Members who are traveling anywhere in the United States 
during the school year or the summer term, and who are willing 
to accept speaking and conference engagements, are invited to 
send in their itineraries to the Association office. Frequent calls 
for speaking service are received from the field. An exchange of 
information through the Association office, we hope, will be of 
service to the profession in general. 

yj . oa * 

Members are requested to cooperate with the National Associa- 
tion office by notifying us of changes of address, and by sending 
in publication renewals promptly. When changing your address 
it is especially important to notify the office promptly, as the 
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Post Office does not forward magazines, and the Association Cae 
not afford to send duplicate copies. 


* * * 


Some of the Journar readers may be interested to know about 
the routines involved in entering a membership. There are a num. 
ber of steps in the process: 

A. In the Association office: 

1. Opening and sorting mail. . 

2. Marking expiration date, back copies to be sent, and any 
special requests for the attention of those who will handle the 
memberships later. 

3. Sorting by type of membership, counting the money, and 
recording each payment. 

B. In the Accounts and Records Division of the National Edy. 
cation Association: 

1. Depositing payments, and entry of amount in Association 
account. 

2. Checking with expired file to find addressograph plate, and 
making new plate when necessary. 

3. Preparing two file cards (of a different color for each type 
of membership) and a membership card from each plate. 

4. Preparing a list of back issues of the magazines to be sent, 

5. Filing one card in an alphabetical file and filing each ad. 
dressograph plate geographically. 

6. For each issue of the JourNAL and Quarterly, the mem- 
bership list is printed on long rolls which are sent to Ann Arbor 
for use in addressing the magazines. 

C. In the Association office again: 

1. Punching each membership card to show type of membership 
and year of expiration. 

2. Transferring date of former membership from old card to 
keep record continuous. 

3. Filing file cards alphabetically. 

4. Mailing membership cards. 

5. Answering all subsequent inquiries and complaints. 

D. In the Ann Arbor office: 

1. Forwarding to Washington any memberships received. 

2. Addressing and mailing all back copies and special orders 
of magazines. 

This complete process may take from ten days to four weeks, 
depending on the number of memberships coming in at one time 
and the amount of other work to be done in the three offices. 
Under the present system no one person works full time on 
circulation. 

We are sorry that during October and November, due to an 
unusual rush of business and the continued illness of a staff mem- 
ber, the entry of new memberships and renewals took longer than 
usual. Steps are being taken to perfect the organization of the 
circulation routine so that we may avoid delay as far as possible. 

x © os 


Edward Storey of Mamaroneck writes us: “Get your orders in 
early to Dr. Hiram A. Jones (State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York) for mimeographed copies of the report on 
‘Scheduling in Physical Education,’ which is being presented at the 
Christmas meeting of the New York State Health and Physical 
Education Association in Syracuse. Ruth Abernathy and Mr. 
Crumb have done a swell job with it.” 

- +. si 


A number of requests have been received for reprints of Dr. 
C. C. Wilson’s excellent article in the November Journav. We are 
happy to announce that reprints of this article are being made and 
will soon be available from the Association office for 10c each. 

Copies of the report on “Interscholastic Athletics for Boys” 
are also still available at 5c each, with reduced prices for orders of 
one hundred or more. 
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PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS 


Each month many thousand PERSONAL 
GROWTH LEAFLETS are distributed thru- 
out America and in foreign countries. 
Authors include: Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Horace Mann, Emerson, 


Please send me at one cent each Number 
[1] Your Life in the ROR Gos ch Ztaaihin inte ualase 
[2] Your Mind in the MIEN fio inis.6.5,0019-6.86sc6 eo 
[3] Your Health in the Se 
[4] Your Home in the SIs 656.:0%5.6 06.00. 
[6] Your Citizenship in the Making........... 
[7] Your Personality in the Making........... 
[9] The Planning of Your Life................ 

[11] Future Teachers of America.............. 
[12] Shall | Become a Teacher?............... 
[13] Community Forces and the School......... 
[14] The Challenge of a United Profession. ...... 
[15] The First State Normal School in America... 
[16] The American Plan of Education.......... 
[17] Education for Democracy...........2++005 
[18] Education in a Living Universe............ 
[19] John Dewey's Pedagogic Creed........... 
[20] The Growing Teacher...........-..2.005. 
[21] A Golden Treasury of Beauty and Wisdom.. 
[22] A Golden Treasury from the Bible......... 
[23] A Golden Treasury on the Art of Living.... 
[25] Selections from George Washington........ 
[26] Selections from Ralph Waldo Emerson...... 
[27] Selections from Abraham Lincoln.......... 
[28] Selections from Horace Mann............. 
OE Cn Ae eae 
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Dr. Gertrude Moulton of Oberlin College announces an excel- 
lent plan for a post-commencement alumnae session at Hanna 
Camp. The purpose is to have a short session of intensive work 
which would give opportunity to refresh or increase skills and to 
discuss current trends and problems in physical education with 
others who have similar interests. The first unit of the new gym- 
nasium at Oberlin is rapidly being completed. This is in addition 
to the present gymnasium and the fine swimming pool. 

- oe 

It was a pleasure to visit the University of Kentucky with 
M. E. Potter, to meet his staff and see the excellent spirit of 
the whole group. The people in Kentucky have been working 
hard to get a state director and one is struck with the fine 
team work, especially between the universities and colleges. 
A strong professional spirit is growing in the state and there 
are no institutional or professional jealousies. Everyone is 
thinking about a united state program. 

* £ *& 

A very good book on Table Games by Ray J. Marran tells 
how to make them and to play them, with diagrams and rules. 
Recently published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

* * * 

During November and December James E. Rogers, Di- 
rector of the National Physical Education Service, on his 
fourteenth annual trip to nine states in the South, working 
with state departments of education in the development of 
state programs of physical and health education, visited 
twenty-three cities, eleven universities and colleges, delivered 
fifteen addresses, and held many conferences and round tables. 

* * * 

The Davisonian, the newsletter of the Physical Education De- 
partment of Syracuse University announces several significant 
changes in their teacher-training program. 

+ * « 

Had a delightful visit recently with Dr. Ruth. Elliott of 
Wellesley and visited the splendid new Recreation Building. 
It has many fine features. The pool is perhaps one of the best 
in the country. Throughout the building, cleanliness is the 
watchword. The plans permit a wonderful orientation of 
activities. There are beautiful squash courts which are the 
envy of the Harvard people. An outstanding feature is the 
provision of facilities for men which permits a large and 
varied corecreation program of activities on week ends. It is 
splendid to see new women’s buildings, and this is one of the 


best. > * « 


So here it is! American Football for Women—official rules 
composed by Jack Spalding, published by A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
San Francisco. There is a National Advisory Board and Rules 
Committee. The foreword of the rules book states: “The game 
of American football for women was originated by Jack Spald- 
ing, founder of the annual East-West football classic played in 
San Francisco each year for the benefit of the Shriners’ Hospital 
for Crippled Children.” 

a 

Dr. Charles Prohaska, State Director of Connecticut, 
writes, “This office is revising manuals for physical educa- 
tion for grades one to six.” 

© + =» 

Received from Jess Hair; State Director of Louisiana, a Year 
Book of Athletics worked out by the Louisiana High School 
Coaches Association in cooperation with the State Department 
of Education. 

 & * 

State Director Don Cash Seaton of Illinois called an im- 

portant meeting at Chicago of all representatives from the 
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universities and colleges in that state training teachers for 
health and physical education. For two days they turmeg 
themselves into a workshop group, tackling the questions of 
(a) a four-year major of thirty semester hour requirements, 
(b) a minor of sixteen hour requirements, and (c) require. 
ments for rural supervisors and classroom teachers. It is 
proposed that all classroom teachers shall have in addition ty 
their regular physical requirements in education and health 
two-hour professional teaching methods courses each in 
health and physical education, making a four-hour require. 


ment with credit. + «<6 


The magazine Scholastic Coach had many practical and yal. 
uable articles in the October issue. There were two on health 
and physical education: “Sound Equipment for Field and Gym. 
nasium,” and “Recent Trends in High School Football Rules” 
by H. V. Porter, Secretary of the National Federation Rule 


ittee. 
Committe ‘ pa . 


V. K. Brown, Director of Recreation for the Chicago Park 
District, was elected President of the American Institute of 
Park Executives at their recent annual convention in Phil- 
adelphia. 

: + & 

Everyone will agree that the Party Book prepared for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association by Mary J. Breen and just pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Company is one of the best in this 
particular field of recreation. 

: * * 


There was a great deal of interest in the October News- 
letter of the National Physical Education Service which was 
devoted to the important problem of accidents and liability, 
This is a pressing problem. Had a strong letter from Vaughn 
Blanchard of Detroit stressing the importance of this topic 
and telling what they are doing there. George W. Ayars, 
State Director of Delaware, in the Delaware newsletter of 
the State Physical Education Association, publishes some 
valuable materials concerning the state study in school 


i 
accidents. a & 


“Age and Organic Efficiency,” an interesting article by Dr. 
J. H. McCurdy and Dr. Leonard A. Larson in the Military Sur 
geon, appeared in the August, 1939, issue. I received a copy ofa 
reprint from our good friend Dr. McCurdy. 

‘ *£ * 


There has been a steady demand throughout the country 
for the National Physical Achievement Standards for Boys, 
and the National Physical Achievement Standards for Girls, 
published by the National Recreation Association. 

x * & 

California Schools, the official publication of the California 
State Department of Education, had two very interesting articles 
in the September, 1939, issue, on “The California Interscholastic 
Federation Athletic Protection Fund,” and “The Purchase of Uni- 
forms and Equipment for Athletic Teams.” 

* * * 

W. K. Streit of Cincinnati addressed the Physical and 
Health Education Division of the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation in Milwaukee. 

xe «+ © 

Cecil W. Morgan is acting director of the courses in teacher 

training in physical education at the University of Pittsburgh. 
* * * 

During the past year, two new state directors were ap- 
pointed for the first time—in Arkansas and Georgia. There 
was one replacement—in Missouri. There were two women 
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‘tants appointed on the staffs of the state directors for 
a. time—in Maryland and North Carolina. 
the ee & 

The American Youth Commission of the American Council 
on Education has published a very important study on the health 


of college students and college health service which reveals many 


items of interest. ee ake 

The counselor’s training course at Camp Pitt of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, which was held for three weeks during 
the month of June, was a very busy and very hilarious ses- 
sion. Activities included most everything: camp singing, 
handcrafts, nature study, overnight camping in the rain, 
dramatics, and serious lectures. From all reports the campers 
were a very select group of men and women from various 


teaching fields. a 


A group of Dallas alumnae members of Delta Psi Kappa ac- 
companied Eurice Miller, national province director, to Baton 
Rouge to assist with the installation of Alpha Gamma Chapter at 
Louisiana State University. The chapter is composed of sixteen 
members. Ruth Price, of the faculty, is the associate member. 

* &¢ * 


The Progressive Education Association plans for the first 
time to provide a session on its program on the field cf 
health and physical education on February 17, 1940, at Chi- 
cago. It is an excellent thing to get on the program of this 
important national association, and credit is due to Harry 
Clarke of Winnetka. 

* * &* 

Cleveland, Ohio, has just published a course of study entitled 
“A Program of Physical Education Activities for Elementary 
Schools.” It is the result of joint, cooperative effort on the part 
of the staff and the curriculum committee. It contains new and 
practical material, and the parts containing information on cor- 
relation and integration with other. school activities are especially 
helpful. Anyone interested in obtaining a copy may purchase one 
for $1.00 by writing the Division of Publications, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

s+ *£ * 

C. S. Blackburn, new State Director of Arkansas, plans to 
hold fifteen regional conferences to cover the state and to 
awaken state-wide interest in the development of a state pro- 
gram based on the standards in the report of the Society of 
State Directors published in the October “Journal,” entitled 
“The Public School Program in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation.” 

: .£ & 

Melvin A. Clevett, Director of Physical Education for the 
Y.M.C.A. in Worcester, Mass., sent me some interesting material. 
One was an excellent report on the “Principles, Policies, and Pro- 
gram of the Health and Recreation Department,” based on the 
McCurdy Commission’s study. An interesting item was the tenth 
series of classes in recreation skills which included beginners 
swimming, boxing, bag punching, weight lifting, badminton, 
squash racquets, water games, table tennis, wrestling, handball, 
jujitsu, fencing, fancy diving, gymnastics, and basketball. 

:+ * 


Dr. Lera B. Curtis, Oberlin College, has made “A Critical 
Evaluation of the Physical Education Program in the Rural 
Schools of Michigan.” A printed summary of this study ap- 
peared as the enclosure in the September News Letter of the 
National Physical Education Service. 

* * * 


As usual, I get interesting material from Harold M. Gore of 
Massachusetts State College. He sent me an interesting news article 
by himself called “The ‘Just Right’ Ski Lodge.” He also sent me 
some newspaper clippings describing the popularity of the unusual 
Eleventh Annual Basketball Conference which is conducted along 
recreational and educational procedures. 

.: © & 


Glad to get Bulletin No. 3 from the Quebec Physical Edu- 
cation Association. It is interesting to see what our Canadian 
colleagues are doing. 
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DIEHL’S 
TEXTBOOK OF 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Harowp S. Dient, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
and Dean of the Medical Sciences 
University of Minnesota 


New Second Edition. 634 pages, 6x9, illustrated. $2.50 


Already surpassing the impressive record set by the first 
edition of this highly successful text, the revision has in 
the short time since publication been adopted by fifty- 
nine colleges and universities. That teachers and review- 
ers are enthusiastic about the text is indicated by the 
following representative comments: 


“In this book you have done an excellent job and, I 
think, have turned out the best book of its kind that I 
have seen.” 

Professor Ira V. Hiscock 

Yale University 


“The revision should make the book very much more 
serviceable for use as a text, although I thought the first 
edition was in many essential respects the best of its kind 
on the market.” 
Professor H. L. MarsHALy 
University of Utah 
“, .. @ most engrossing textbook for college students. 
Presentation of the subject matter is original and clear 
cut. It should, and undoubtedly will, find its way into an 
increasing number of classrooms.” 


Onto Pusitic HEALTH 


“This book is thoroughly practical and is ideal for use in 
connection with courses in Human Physiology. A most 
important feature is its scientific up-to-dateness and spe- 
cific interpretation of the principles relating to the con- 
trol of communicable disease. The author has succeeded 
by clarity of description, excellent illustration and con- 
cise discussion of the expanding principles of personal 
hygiene and health in making the reader aware of these 
in terms of their importance to the public at large. The 
book is highly recommended as a text for colleges and 
universities.” 

Wooprurr C. Apams, in 

Public Health Reviews 


Features of the new edition: 


1. New chapters have been added on modern parenthood, 
community health and health organizations, etc. 


2. Tables, charts, and carefully selected questions greatly 
increase the instructional value of the book. 


3. There is an appendix providing a continuous health 
record of the individual student. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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“How We Do It” 


New Experiences for Student Teachers 


A supervisors of directed teaching realize the importance of 
selecting for their students those assignments which will as 
nearly as possible simulate actual teaching duties in service. In 
each school community there are many situations other than regu- 
lar teaching and coaching which afford excellent opportunities for 
student teachers to gain valuable experiences. These assignments 
may be in the form of directing or supervising intramural sports 
after school, Boy Scout or other club work, recreational programs 
for various civic organizations, and other similar activities which 
play an essential part in the life of the community and in which 
the regular teachers are often called upon to serve. Since these 
extracurricular responsibilities do fall upon regular teachers, it is 
important to see that the student teachers share in these as well as 
regular teaching experiences. 

Recently, some of our student teachers had an opportunity to 
plan and conduct a recreational program for an adult education 
group in a rural community about twelve miles from the Univer- 
sity. Forty people attended the meeting which was held in the 
community center building. Since this was the first group meeting 
of the year, the students had planned entertainment which would 
assist the members in getting acquainted with each other. For this 
purpose a rotative program was presented consisting of card flip, 
potato jab, bean carry, tumbler golf, funnel ball, bean bag throw, 
garage roll, clothes-pin drop, table shuffleboard, and can-o. 

The first ten people to arrive were instructed in how to play 
these ten games so they could be used as group leaders. After all 
were present and had been given name cards, ten groups were ar- 
ranged with four people, including a leader, in each group. These 
leaders explained the games to their group members and the party 
started. As a group finished one game it moved to the next until 
all the games were played. 

Each player received three trials at each game. One thousand 
points were given for each successful attempt. The player having 
the greatest total number of points from all games was declared 
the winner. Since this party was held in the fall during the football 
season, and since the boys who were conducting the program were 
varsity football players, a football, autographed by many of the 
members of the varsity squad, was given as first prize. The novel 
prize was highly coveted by all the players and was received by 
the winner with great joy and enthusiasm. A small doll with an 
“M” sweater was given as booby prize. 

The foregoing is an example of an extracurricular activity 
which the regular teacher is called upon to conduct. It and many 
other assignments in connection with community organizations are 
helpful and practical experiences to student teachers. 

R. W. WEBSTER 
Instructor in Physical Education 
University of Michigan 




















Simple Fixative for Crayon 
For Temporary Gymnasium Floor Markings 
A PROCESS for preparing crayon or chalk in order to make it 
semi-permanent was accidentally discovered by a teacher in 
Birmingham, England. The information was given to me several 
years ago and I have found the crayon prepared according to the 
procedure outlined below very useful. 

Outlines may be put on the blackboard with prepared chalk, 
filled in with ordinary chalk for one class, subject matter erased 
yet the outline will be available for the next class. The daily pro- 
gram of classes can be put on the blackboard with no fear of it 
becoming blurred by accidental brushing. Temporary marks may 
be put on a gymnasium floor for classes or games because the 
marks can be removed easily with a damp cloth. 

Chalk.—Use a soft grade of chalk. The hard or dustless chalk 
is unsatisfactory. The Department of Physical Education for 
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Women of the University of Nebraska finds excellent for this 
pose the Free-Art Chalk of the American Crayon Company, 

Stock Solution—To a small amount of cold water (6 to g 
cunces) add sugar enough to produce a saturated solution, A 
saturated solution has been obtained when, after vigorous shaki 
or stirring, there is still a small amount of sugar left in the bottom 
of the container. Use cold water, as the crystalline form of the 
sugar is to be desired rather than the colloidal. 

Treatment of Chalk.—Soak a number of sticks of chalk (eg). 
ored chalk, if desired) in a solution consisting of one part of the 
stock solution to three parts of water. When the sticks of chalk 
cease to give off bubbles, remove and drain. In a short time the 
chalk will be ready for use. Lines made with chalk treated in this 
manner will remain upon a blackboard, while lines made from yp. 
treated chalk will be erased when a dry eraser or dry cloth is used, 
If it is desired to erase the lines made by the treated chalk, use q 
wet cloth. 

Preserving Treated Chalk.—Sticks of chalk which have beep 
soaked in the fixing solution may be kept in good condition for an 
indefinite period by storing in an air tight container, such as q 
fruit jar. 

The solution in which the chalk has been soaked can be kept 
for several months if kept in a tight container. 

C. C. MINnTEER 
Associate Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Nebraska 


A Workable Method for Teaching Social Dancing 


URING my five years of experience in teaching social danc- 

ing to Durfee Intermediate School boys and girls, certain 
major problems have presented themselves semester after semester: 
the choosing of partners, the wide range in individual learning 
ability, the lack of a sense of rhythm on the part of some of 
the group, and the common fault of starting to dance on counts 
other than the first of the measure. 

We created the first problem by insisting that every boy 
have a girl partner. This was accomplished by permitting those 
who wished to do so to choose their partners and then lining 
up the remaining boys and girls according to height and pairing 
them off by means of a grand march. This not only wasted much 
time, but the idea of having to dance with someone not of 
their own choosing made emotional conflicts for both boys and 
girls. Recognizing the fact that intermediate school boys are 
biologically younger than the giris and that having to dance with 
girls before having any interest in them was decidedly distasteful 
and annoying, we solved the partner-choosing problem by per- 
mitting those boys who did not choose girls to take the dancing 
instruction without partners. (The girls not chosen selected 
partners among themselves.) As the semester advanced, we found 
that many of these boys gained confidence in their dancing 
ability, lost their antipathy toward the girls, and were absorbed 
into the large group that chose partners. 

In our average-size class of 250-300, the wide range in dancing 
ability, in knowledge of basic step patterns, and in rate of 
learning were responsible for our second and most difficult prob- 
lem. For those pupils who have had the fundamentals of social 
dancing in elementary school, beginning dance steps in junior 
high school are boresome, and lack of attention naturally results 
if the class is “drilled” on the same elementary step until at 
least a majority have learned it. If more advanced steps are 
taught, the beginners, those who have had little or no social 
dancing in elementary school, are con.pelled to work above the 
level of their present capacity and become discouraged as 4 
result of failure. Ideally, of course, each couple should be working 
at their own level of achievement, as is the case in the swimming 
pool and gymnasium, where, under the supervision of student 
leaders, a series of tests arranged in progressive order enable the 
beginner to master each test in logical succession. To adapt this 
system of instruction to a large dance class would necessitate 4 
high degree of organization too complicated for practical pur- 
poses. However, a modification of the above system, easily ad- 
ministered, is the plan we are now using with satisfactory re- 
sults. This is perhaps best explained by describing a typical dance 
lesson. 


pur. 
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As soon as all the pupils are in the gym, we have a ten- 
minute period of free dancing, alternating waltz and fox-trot 
numbers. Next, the boys’ instructor, assisted by the girls’ gym 
teacher, demonstrates the step or combination of steps to be 
taught that day. Incidentally, a new step is taught every dance 
day, and we alternate weeks on fox-trot and waltz. After the 
demonstration. the boys take their partners to a place on the 
floor assigned to them on the first dance day of the semester. 
In a few minutes the entire class is in position for instruction, in 
single lines one behind the other facing the balcony, occupying 
about two-thirds of the gym’s floor space. The other third, which 
we call the free dancing area, is separated from the instructional 
area by a single strand of cotton rope stretched across the gym 
and supported by three jumping standards, the end standards 
so placed as to form two entrances. The instructor stands on a 
platform in the balcony and uses a public address system while 
teaching. After the lesson has been practiced singly and with 
partners, a few minutes are spent practicing starting on the first 
peat of the measure. This is done to enable the pupils to learn 
to start dancing after the music has started rather than starting 
with the music, as is the case while a step is being taught. 

Then the instructor comes down from the balcony, and, assisted 
by the girls’ teacher, looks for couples who are doing the step 
correctly. Each teacher supervises half the instruction area and 
gives a ticket (old ones from some previous school function) to 
every couple who is doing the step correctly and who can, after 
being stopped, start dancing on the first beat of a measure. The 
partners who receive these tickets give them to a student clerk 
at either entrance to the free dancing area and so are relieved 
of doing a step over and over with those who need a longer 
practice period. Thus, in addition to solving problem two, the 
wide range of individual learning ability, the Durfee system en- 
ables the instructor personally to check on problems three and 
four, namely, a lack of sense of rhythm and starting to dance on 
counts other than the first of the measure. 

As is always the case when a new method is introduced, cer- 
tain problems arose. We have found that the following rules are 
necessary to the smooth functioning of the system. First, the step 
for any day must be combined with a turn so that the dancers 
stay close to their assigned positions; second, we insist that they 
remain there until the teacher comes along to test them; and 
third, there should be no individual help given couples during 
the testing period until all partners have been tested. Then the 
instructors are free to give special attention to those who failed 
to get tickets. 

The Durfee system evolved from a desire to take the boredom 
out of dancing for the quick learners and at the same time pro- 
vide a longer practice period for the slower individuals. The 
ticket idea lends a novel aspect which the pupils like, and the 
opportunity to have free dancing while others are still practicing 
the lesson is a strong motivator as well as a challenge to each 
couple. The pupils like this new procedure, it is workable, and we 
pass the idea on in the hope that it may help to solve some of 
the social dancing problems in other schools. 

GeorceE I. Faust 
Durfee Intermediate School 
Detroit, Michigan 


“Bottle Cap” Golf 


GAME called “bottle-cap” golf has become very popular at 
our school. It takes little equipment and may be played with 
any number of players. From two to four players form a group. 
Winners may play each other with the winners of one group mov- 
ing on to another in a definite sequence while losers stay at the 
same place. Nine “holes” are drawn on the floor or in a shady 
place. Each, in regular turn, sees how many “strokes” are needed 
to stop within hole No. 1, shooting a bottle cap with the finger. 
Holes are played in regular sequence, the winner being the one who 
makes the course in the fewest strokes. The course may be made 
more difficult by placing obstacles near certain holes or making 
the area of some of the holes small. 
TECKLA M. PETERSEN 
Delaware School, 
Evansville, Indiana. 
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THIS BOY HAS WEAK FEET +) 













Examination of thousands of 
children revealed that “there 
seems to be a direct correla- 
tion between faulty feet condi- 
tions and fatigue, poor pos- 
ture and retardation.” 





N gym, basketball, and tennis, see 

that your students have canvas 
shoes with the extra protection of 
“Posture Foundation.” This built-in 
feature, by providing proper foot 
support, lessens leg fatigue, im- 
proves body posture, and actually 
safeguards against flat feet! 





“Posture Foundation"— 
in both Oxfords and High 
Cut Athletic Shoes. 


‘Posture Foundation” is a patented device found only in 
canvas shoes made under these 2 nationally known brands 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 
sige GOODRICH SPORT SHOES 





1940 DIRECTORY OF CAMPS 
IN AMERICA 


Prepared By 
The American Camping Association 


Approximately 5000 organized camps in every 
State and in Canada are listed with camp 
location, names and permanent addresses of 
owners, directors and sponsoring agencies, 
camper capacity, fees, etc. 


Three dollars pret copy 


(Cloth Bound) 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
330 South State Street ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Vice-President—A, H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 
*Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, University of Wisconsin. 
Past-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
News Editor—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Convention: With National, Chicago, April 24-27 


ILLINOIS 


Nellie B. Cochran 

District organizations within the Illinois Physical Education 
Association are reorganizing, after several years of inactivity. 
Officers of the Rock River Division are: Pres., A. C. Bowers; Sec., 
Helen Hiland, both of Dixon, Organizing chairmen are as follows: 
Mississippi Valley Division, Mabel Ahern, Quincy; Southeastern 
Division, Mary E. Myers, Olney; Illinois Valley Division, Rebecca 
R. Weinstein, Streator; East Central Division, Janet Bock, Dan- 
ville; Black Hawk Division, E. Jean Hosafros, Galva; and Peoria 
Division, Dorothy and Mardelle Mohn, Peoria. 

The Conference on Student Recreation sponsored by the 
University of Illinois and organized by S. C. Staley and C. D. 
Giauque, held on November 27, was attended by over two hundred 
college and university instructors of physical education. Dr. Jay 
B. Nash was the keynote speaker and summarizer. The day 
was devoted to discussion of problems of student recreation. 
C. D. Horton is chairman of a committee to make plans for a 
second conference to be held in Chicago in the fall of 1940. 


INDIANA 
Helen West 


District activities throughout Indiana show the value in in- 
creased interest and activity of having sectional divisions. Each 
of the twelve districts has a chairman, vice-chairman, and a 
treasurer. Many different types of meetings in each district are 
held fall and spring preceding the state association meetings. 

District 1—Marion Disterich, Hammond, Chairman—enjoyed 
a dinner meeting with excellent food, few speeches, and much 
sociability. 

District .6—Katherine Thompson, Indianapolis, Chairman— 
had a “Rubber Tire Hike” to Brown County, followed by a real 
hike over one of the many Brown County trails, with food, and 
talk around a camp fire. 

District 8—Patience Dryden, Seymour, Chairman—had an 
evening meeting in the fine new gymnasium of Oolitic High 
School. A demonstration of bandaging for athletics and a discus- 
sion of the noon-day program of recreation for various types of 
schools provided a program of great interest. 

District 10 had an all-day Saturday session at Rushville with 
Robert Hinshaw of that city as chairman. The program was built 
around the theme of safety and health instruction. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy ]. McMurray 


Walter Farrar, Trenton High School Coach, should feel proud 
of his place-kicker Marvin Knaff. This boy kicked 21 extra points 
out of 25 tries—which is plenty good in any league. 

The Deer Season is now over up in the woods, and the boys 
are now spending their time around the stove telling about the 
ones that got away. 

W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education of Cincinnati, 
and A. H. Pritzlaff of the Chicago Public Schools are going to be 
invited to come up into Michigan and hunt the wary roebuck 
next fall. One season up here and they will want to stay right here. 

The representative council of the Michigan High School Ath- 
letic Association met in Lansing December 6, 7, and 8. Many 


items of interest to all schools in the state were discussed and 
acted upon, including the High School Insurance plan, basketball 
tournament locations, etc. Complete information regarding the 
above, and by-law changes, will be found in the January High 
School Athletic Association Bulletin. 

Basketball is under way, and for the next three months we 
can watch some fine activity at close range without an overcog 
up around our ears. 

Saginaw’s new Arthur Hill High School is now ready for 
occupation, and it is the last word in a practical fine building, 
with as fine a physical education plant as any place in the State, 
There is also an athletic field of 60 acres. 


OHIO 
Helen 1. Coops + 

The annual convention of the Ohio Educational Association 
will be held in Columbus on January 6, 1940. An unusually fine 
section on Physical and Health Education is planned for 9:30 4x4. 
at the Deshler Wallick Hotel. Speakers and subjects are: Phillip 
Riley, Board of Education, Cleveland, “Incentives and Methods of 
Health Instruction in the Junior High School”; Laurentine B. 
Collins, Board of Education, Detroit, “Health Education in the 
High School”; Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, “Mental Hygiene ang 
Physical Education”; D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, 
“Sources of Vitality in Health Instruction.” The Chairman js 
Don Schwartz, Crestview Junior High School, Dayton. 

The annual Convention of the Ohio Physical and Health Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Columbus, April 5-6, 1940. Full 
convention details will appear in the next issue of the state Bul- 
letin. Plans are now moving rapidly under the direction of Har- 
riet Fitchpatrick to make this the biggest and the most valuable 
convention yet. The officers of the association are working as a 
committee under Miss Fitchpatrick’s Chairmanship. Lewis Moore- 
head will serve as local convention manager. 


WISCONSIN 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers 

The January issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Health and 
Physical Education will feature a timely article by the Honorable 
John E. Martin, Attorney General of the State of Wisconsin on 
“Legal Responsibility in the Case of Accidents on the Play 
Field, Athletic Field, and in the Gymnasium.” Mr. Martin hints 
that the courts may play an important part in determining what 
activities shall be considered a part of the program of physical 
education. 

The town of Westby is very proud of its new gymnasium, 
dedicated November 28. In speaking for the town, Mayor J. T. 
Hage said he was glad Westby had accepted the challenge of ex- 
panding educational facilities. State Superintendent of Schools 
John C. Callahan was the main speaker, discussing those activities 
sometimes classed as “fads” and justifying each from an edu- 
cational point of view. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 

At the 1939 Basketball Clinic at West Virginia University, 
December 16, Dave Jacobs, alumni secretary, was chairman of 
arrangements for a dinner held at the University Student Center. 
President Charles E. Lawall and Director of Athletics Roy M. 
Hawley spoke briefly. A motion picture on basketball was shown. 
In the evening the group attended a game between Bethany Col- 
lege and West Virginia University. 

Richard Roese, Varsity Coach, conducted a series of demon- 
strations in the afternoon on ball handling, and the University 
High School basketball team and the Morgantown High School 
team under the direction of Coaches Eddie Cubbon and Arthur 
Clyde also demonstrated various points of officiating technique 
and team play. 

The Department of Physical Education of Fairmont State 
Teachers College photographed athletic events at the surrounding 
high schools this fall, then invited the teams and their coaches to 
be guests December 2 at the showing of the pictures. A party 
followed. The work was supervised by Wilford Wilson, who ac- 
cepted this year the position of director of the department. Mr. 
Wilson has just received his M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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president—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Salinas, California. 


Convention: Long Beach, March 15-17 


An unusually interesting program is being arranged by the 
California Association and Southwest District for the District 
Convention which is to be held at Long Beach, March 15-17. 
This affords an excellent opportunity for combination of vacation 
and professional interests. Plan now to attend the March Con- 
vention of the Southwest District. 

All proposed papers to be given at the above meeting should 
be submitted by title by January 15 and an abstract prepared 
by February 1. Time limit for presentation will be 15 minutes. 
This call is made to all of the universities and colleges of the 
Southwest District. The papers should be submitted either to Dr. 
Franklin Henry of the University of California or to James R. 
Griffiths, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 

On January 20, the Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, 
held an educational meeting for the benefit of the teachers of the 
elementary schools of the State. The Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women of the College presented discussions and demon- 
strations on “Visual Aids in Teaching Health Education,” “New 
Games for Elementary Age Groups,” and “Adaptation of Modern 
Dance Techniques.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year by the 
Arizona State Association for Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation at their annual meeting: Pres., Laura Herron, Phoenix 
Junior College; Vice-Pres., Norris Steverson, Arizona State 
Teachers College; Sec.-Treas., Miss Eoff, North Phoenix High 
School. 

CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 

A Research Committee, chairman of which is Dr. Franklin 
Henry, University of California at Berkeley, assisted by Dr. 
Pauline Hodgson, University of California, and Craig Taylor, 
Stanford University, was recently established by the California 
State Association. 

Ruth Martin, John Sweet Union High School, Crocket, is 
California State Association Chairman on Membership in the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. California led the states in membership in the Na- 
tional Association last year, and Mrs. Martin insists that no post- 
convention slump is to be evident. 

The 5th Annual Ski Camp of the University of California, 
sponsored by the Department of Physical Education for Women 
and the W.A.A., will be held at Norden, January 13-17. 

The Bay Section Annual Conference of the California Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
at Fremont High School, Oakland, December 9. 

An institute session sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa, National 
Professional Physical Education Fraternity for Men, was held at 
Los Angeles City College, December 6. The purpose of the meeting 
was to introduce teaching techniques of simple rhythmic activities 
for boys, girls, and coeducational classes in physical education. 

During this fall semester, Los Angeles City Schools have had 
fourteen playdays. Participating in these playdays were 63 schools 
with a total individual participation of over 18,000 girls. 

The Directors of Departments - of. Physical Education for 
Women in Colleges and Universities will meet at the University 
of California at Los Angeles for a conference February 2 and 3. 

January 15, Dr. Rosalind Cassidy,.Convenor of the School of 
Education, Mills College, will speak on “Redirection of Curricu- 
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lums of Physical Education in Secondary Schools” at the pro- 
fessional dinner meeting of the South Bay unit of the California 
Association which will be held at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

A playday survey of Fresno County schools is being made to 
facilitate the organization of a playday schedule in which all 
county schools can participate. Such a playday was recently 
held at Sanger, Fresno County, at which guest schools were Kings- 
burg, Fowler, Reedley, Parlier, and Selma. 

The Coast County unit of the California Association met during 
the annual Teachers’ Institute of that district in Watsonville. 

Santa Clara Valley Archery club held a bow and arrow turkey 
shoot at the Herbert Hoover Junior High School, December 3. 
The shoot, made possible through the aid of San Jose recreation 
project, was the last big meet of the year. Winter activity of the 
group will consist of several months of equipment manufacture. 
The archery club plans to make the annual shoot a valley-wide 
pre-Christmas affair, the only one of its kind held in this section 
of the state. 

NEVADA 
Chester Scranton 

Jim W. Coleman, Department of Physical Education for Men, 
University of Nevada, is doing some interesting research in track 
and field athletics and has just completed a study in which he has 
found that strength, velocity, height and weight are vital con- 
tributing factors in track and field events. In this study Mr. 
Coleman has set up a group of tests that will predict the latent 
ability of any individual in certain field events. 

In December and January, Nevada Scouts will take to camps 
in the winter for the first time with two four-day outings planned 
at Camp Fleischmann. Programs have also been completed for 
winter outings in the Ely and Elko Camps. 

Recently at the Reno High School gymnasium, twenty-six boy 
exponents of the system of the famous Danish gymnast, Niels 
Bukh, demonstrated his system of physical culture. The boys, 
ranging in age from fourteen to eighteen years, were selected from 
the public schools and athletic clubs throughout Denmark. 


NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 

Fred Hinger, Director of Physical Education, Portales High 
School, was elected Chairman of the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Section of the New Mexico Education Association. Dr. Louise 
Boillon, Eastern New Mexico, is the new secretary. 

The Coronado Cuarto Centennial, to be celebrated over the 
state in 1940, is giving an opportunity for teachers, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation leaders to initiate a study of New Mexico 
folk material. In many centers, songs and dances are enjoyed in 
regular and extracurricular activities. Mr. Hinger is using the 
noon hour in developing a social recreation program. Mrs. Glee, 
University of New Mexico, and Esther McNally in Roswell are 
among those who are planning one of the one hundred folk 
festivals for 1940. 

Over two hundred fifty girls participated in the intramural 
volleyball tournament in junior and senior high schools in Ros- 
well under the direction of Esther McNally. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

The Executive Committee of the Utah Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation met in Salt Lake City Novem- 
ber 4, for the purpose of outlining the yearly program of the 
organization. President Bernice Thomas was in charge of the 
meeting. The main items of business centered around the dis- 
cussion of District functions and activities. Following the meeting, 
instructions were sent to each of the seven District Chairmen. The 
District Conventions will be held during February, March, and 
April. 

One of the most interesting events of 1939 was the Fall Sports 
Frolic sponsored by the East High School Leaders’ Club of Salt 
Lake City for the Leaders’ Clubs of South and West High Schools. 
This event was held November 2 at East High School with ap- 
proximately two hundred girls participating. Tennis, archery, - 
hockey, and speedball were played. Cora Nowell, sponsor of the 
East High club, was in general charge. 
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Edith M. Lindsay 

Claire Colestock, Assistant Director of Physical Education, 
Pasadena City Schools, is to organize a demonstration of corrective 
physical education for the joint meeting in March of the South- 
west District and California State Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

The enrollment in remedial classes at the University of Okla- 
homa averages one in six of the total number of women participat- 
ing in the physical education department. Selection of these stu- 
dents is made by the Resident Physician for Women. Interest in 
these classes is shown by the fact that many students voluntarily 
seek admission. Ellen Kelly, the instructor of these groups, is a 
physiotherapist and a member of the American Physiotherapy 
Association. She receives recommendations from orthopedists for 
physical therapy treatments of some of the students. 

The new Fremont High School gymnasium in Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, has excellent facilities for corrective physical education. 
The special exercise room has ceiling heater and fan. A sun deck 
can be used most of the year for various cases needing it. The 
rest room with a full-time teacher in charge will accommodate 
both boys and girls. University High School over a period of 
several years has found this room invaluable for students returning 
after illness. The students may remain in this room a large part 
of the day for rest and may get individual help to make up work 
missed. 

Ida May Hazenhyer from the Jahn School for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Chicago, is on sabbatical leave. The Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation supports four elementary and two high schools for crippled 
children. Bus transportation and lunch are donated. Total costs 
are $300 more to support the crippled than the normal child. Any 
child whese doctor recommends physical therapy treatment gets it 
during the school day. Treatment is primarily for poliomyelitis 
and spastic paralysis. 

The physical examinations given by the staff at Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, California, have three purposes: first, the 
immediate segregation of the poorest postural and mechanical 
cases into classes for corrective work; second, stimulation of in- 
terest among the girls in the proper mechanical functioning of the 
body; and third, promotion of an understanding of what is most 
practical and most beautiful for each girl. Ruth Sproul Doak 
handles the special work. 

A unique program of “In-service Training” for corrective 
physical education teachers which is sponsored by the Los Angeles 
Corrective Physical Education Association, Miss Charlotte Fulton, 
President, has been scheduled. The program consists of a series 
of twelve lectures by Dr. C. L. Lowman and members of his staff 
at the Los Angeles Orthopedic Hospital. The aim of the program 
is to present to the class the modern trends and latest scientific 
procedures for the correction of postural defects by exercise. 

An interesting report on the candid camera in the corrective 
field comes from Clifford L. Barnes, South Bend, Indiana. He 
wanted to record posture in elementary school children to show 
improvement in pupils after only one semester of training in proper 
body mechanics. Thirty-five millimeter film strips and two-inch 
slides are valuable in selling the program not only to teachers and 
administrators, but to pupils themselves. The “candid” or minia- 
ture camera lends itself to corrective work because it has a fast 
lens. 

Katharine Wells, Wellesley College, Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Nelson Walke, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, in their capacity as Thera- 
peutic Section district chairmen, will collect news for this column 
from their particular sections. Send along news about yourself or 
others to them or directly to the reporter of this column. We need 
more cooperation in responding to notices and in sending in items 
in order to keep this column live and helpful. 
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Margaret Jewell 

In an effort to keep the district directories up to date, we are 
publishing below a list of the District Chairmen. If your name 
has not been included heretofore, or if the information concern. 
ing you in the present directory is incorrect for any reason, wil] 
you please write to your Chairman, giving name, address, posi- 
tion, dance classes you teach, and other incidental information 
relating to the part dance plays in your community. 

Eastern: Pauline Chellis, Bouvé-Boston School, Boston, Mass. 

Southern: Dorothy E. Koch, University of Tennessee, Knox. 
ville 

Midwest: Theodora Weisner, Ida Noyes Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 

Northwest: Rosamond Wentworth, Central Washington (Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 

Central: Mary-Ethel Ball, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Southwest: Martha Deane, University of California at Los 


Angeles 
- = «& 


News of seasonal programs is heavy this month, and although 
our list of Christmas programs is far from complete, it is most 
indicative of the well-nigh universal desire to celebrate this happy 
festival in dance. From Ohio alone comes news of such programs 
at Kent State, University of Cincinnati, Bowling Green Uni- 
versity, Oberlin, Ohio Northern University, Flora Stone Mather, 
and Wittenberg College. The University of Rochester dance 
group, directed by Elna Lillbach, will join the glee club and 
drama club for a Christmas presentation. San Jose State Orchesis 
joins the A Capella Choir. Sarah Lawrence in New York and 
Rockford College in Illinois are also giving Christmas concerts. 
The ever popular “Jongleur de Notre Dame,” carols, and psalms 
(at Rockford—spoken by the dancers) are on the majority of 
the programs. 

“2 * 

Dance activity does not depend solely upon Christmas time, 
however, and word has come in from all over the country to tell 
of special presentations by clubs and classes. Lecture-demon- 
strations are being given at Antioch College, the University of 
Cincinnati, Syracuse University, and Wellesley College for students 
and faculty members. At the University of Rochester a modern 
dance demonstration is being presented in connection with a 
showing of the Barbara Morgan Photographs. The Modern 
Dance Club of Morton High School and Junior College in Cook 
County, Illinois, directed by Adele Novatny, is concluding a 
demonstration for the Parent-Teacher Association with several 
dances. 

At Sweet Briar College the choregraphy and dance groups 
joined the Tanz Zirkel in presenting an end-quarter program 
November 16, under the direction of Helen Alkire, who suc- 
ceeded Nora Staael this fall. Miss Alkire and Beverly McCuen 
of Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, appeared as 
soloists. 

A similar program was given at Stanford University by 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced classes early in December. 
Members of Stanford Orchesis, directed by Margaret Jewell, 
appeared in a dance interlude in a recent production of Strind- 
berg’s “Dream Play.” A showing of one of Yeats’ plays for 
dancers, directed by Ralph Schram, graduate student from Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, included members of the 
dance group. 

The Vassar Dance Club is working on one of the ballets for 
an Experimental Theater production of Gluck’s “Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” Margaret Gage, formerly of Bennett School, spoke 
recently at Vassar on the “Relationship of the Chorus to the 
Dramatic Action of the Greek Play.” 

Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, is preparing a dance pageant 
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-” be given in the spring, and the Sarah Lawrence dance group Georgia State College for Women reports the formation of a 
7 og tour in the late spring. Modern Dance Club. 
~~ rticular interest is the long-run recital to be presented New York State College for Teachers at Albany cooperates 
Bs 5-9 by the Northwestern Orchesis in celebration of the with Louise Jassey, who teaches at the Young Women’s Christian 
— 's fifteenth anniversary. Agnes Jones, director, will appear Association, in promoting community interest through program 
n ge and a dance arrangement of Ernest Bloch’s “Con- work. 
rto Grasso” will be featured. * * * 
a . eS -@ Professional programs are being presented by the Graff Ballet 
a Folk festivities continue a vigorous growth. At Georgia State in Raleigh, Duke, and Greensboro, North Carolina. Duke is also 
College for Women, Folk Parties were given in November and presenting Hanya Holm and group in concert in response to the 
Be. December, the latter including guests from Georgia Military Col- demand stimulated by last year’s demonstration by the same artist. 
Ba lege. In the spring a Folk Festival is held for the college com- Charles Weidman.:is teaching a short course of lessons at Sarah 
~— aie and neighboring schools. The Festival is a gala affair with Lawrence in December and January. He will also appear with 
“ costumes, dance, and song. Miss Humphrey and the Humphrey-Weidman group at Randolph- 
re Georgia State College is also fortunate in having a social Macon in a December concert. 
ton dance group in the form of a Cotillion Club which sponsors The Sarah Lawrence course will present Louis Horst as well in 
such discussions as “What to Wear and How to Wear It,” as well a discussion of pre-classic forms. 
me: as formal dances and demonstrations. Vassar students—more than 100 strong—attended the New- 
10x- Wellesley College held a “Week End of Folk Dancing” in burgh Concert of the Monte Carlo Ballet. 
October for the men and women teachers in New England. The * * * 
conference, under the joint auspices of the English Folk Dance Major students in dance at Bennett School spent three days in 
. and Song Society of America, Boston Center, and Wellesley Col- New York in November, visiting the leading dance studios, libra- 
= lege Department of Hygiene and Physical Education, included ries, costume and art exhibits related to their work. 
alternating lecture and practice in Morris, Country, and Sword Community interest in the dance is growing rapidly. Two 
Dancing, a demonstration of English and American Dances by classes have been formed for a group of women and children 
se the demonstration group of the Boston Center, a “Play Party,” from the village of Millbrook. One of the college Dance Depart- 
and a lecture and discussion on music for folk dance. The staff. ment’s major students conducts a class at the District School, 
all of whom were students of the late Cecil Sharpe, consisted of assisted by another student who majors in the Music Department. 
ugh May Gadd, the national director of the American organization, By spring the Dance Department hopes to have two more classes 
ost Louise B. Chapin, head teacher of the Boston Center, and Evelyn formed: one for small boys and one for older girls at Hope Farm 
Dpy K. Wells of the advisory council and instructor in English lit- School, Hope Farm, New York. These classes are organized to give 
ans erature, Wellesley College. “Happy” Hale of national fame served the students practical work in addition to their regular dance 
ni- as caller for the American Country Dances. Participants, as classes. 
ner, might be expected, were most enthusiastic. At the University of Iowa a moving picture record of Mid- 
nce One of the most interesting reports on folk dancing has come western Dance Suite, composed and directed by Thelma Dodson 
and from Ruth Diamond as the result of an experiment at the Uni- for her thesis for the master of arts degree on June, 1939, is now 
esis versity of Omaha. Members of a folk dance class which made available. It may be rented for a small sum from the Extension 
ind a point of giving dances representative of the different nations 
rts, from which the students had some heritage became vitally in- 
ms terested and often drew their families into this interest. Although 
of it was enjoyed for different reasons, the class meant so much fa 
to the people in it and was so frequently chosen as a topic for hanya holm studio 
themes that it drew special comment from the English Depart- 
7 ment. ue? school of dancing 
yn- The growth of dance interest and activity all over the United diets: Ga 
of States is strongly evidenced by many news items. Brooklyn Col- 
nts lege reports a tremendous enlargement in both folk and modern professionals—-teachers—laymen 
rn dance classes, directed by Elna Lillback. Their Modern Dance 
a Club gave six major presentations last year. ° 
rn That Spence School, New York, has a vital dance life is shown 
- by the fact that 75 out of 108 girls eligible elect dance and take hanya holm dance company 
a it the year-round. vailable anieetl 
ral At the State Normal in Plattsburg, New York, the Dance “ pve = f ~ fold ay ’ 
Club, directed by Alice L. Backus, is entering its second year. naeeeieeeciaaieaaes 
ps They plan a program similar to one given last year. e 215 west 11 street @ newyork e@ wa 9-6530 
m 
ic 
n 
a SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DANCES 
For children, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in 
’ LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, POLLY KORCHIEN — Modern every type of dance. Full length Ballets. A wealth of 
y Folk and Character Dances a me — Course or everything needed for class work or recitals, all clearly 
. a DOLINOFF—Toe and a described and printed for sale at reasonable prices. 
il, AMOS L. CHALIF—Ballroom r 
. Nand Ballroom PACO CANSINO—Spanish CHALIF SCHOOL 
or JACK DAYTON—Tap and ee oy International Building 
i- Musical Comed JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics wenne, Now Vork 
“ af . Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
. Special Classes for Teach- Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special... . Se 50 
” = Past ao. , Separately, Each $2.00 . 
id . sore say eiaiaaes Gly FY, Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 
ke ge fp difficulty) 
ne Realy ll Vol. Il 20 dances (advanced) 
. $4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
. NEW YORK, N. Y. Write for free catalogue Vol. 1V New—10 dances, $1.50 
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Division of the University. The Suite is composed of “Corn- 
huskers Dance,” group of men and women; “Dances for Sunday,” 
group of “Youth,” Age as solo, and Youth and Age in group; 
and “County Fair” with dances of “Advance Publicity,” “Side 
Show,” ‘Women’s Dance,” ‘“Men’s Dance,’ and ‘“Merry-Go- 
Round.” The film takes about a half hour to run. Information 
about it may be obtained from Janet Cumming, University of 
Iowa, or directly from the Extension Division of the University. 

Hanya Holm will teach at the University of Iowa during the 
first part of the 1940 summer session. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


Rachel Jane Benton 

The Basketball Committee . . . is making a survey of girls’ 
basketball in the educational field throughout the country. This 
work is being done by the State Basketball Chairmen in cooper- 
ation with State N.S.W.A. Representatives, Boards of Officials, 
State Departments of Education, and other interested groups. 
It is hoped that the response will be sufficiently representative so 
that conclusions may be drawn regarding the type of game 
played, health safeguards, existing standards of competition, and 
the extent of district and state tournaments, so that a compari- 
son can be made with the results of the previous survey in 1933. 
Another current project of the Basketball Committee has been 
concerned with the translation of the basketball rules into Spanish. 
In answer to requests coming last spring from South America, 
a Spanish translation has been made for the Committee by 
Elizabeth Colberg of the University of Puerto Rico, who was a 
student at Teachers College last year. 

The Riding Committee. ..announces an outstanding article 
to appear in the annual sports guide on a summary of the results 
obtained from a questionnaire sent to 1200 women’s colleges and 
schools throughout the United States. The purpose of this study 
was to obtain a comprehensive view of riding as a sport in schools 
and colleges. The committee also reports that plans are under 
way for setting up a standard basis for the licensing of riding 
teachers. A placement service for riding teachers is now maintained 
by the Riding Committee. Information about candidates may be 
had by writing to Elise B. White, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York. 

A Riding Film...in color and called “If Wishes Were 
Horses” is available for rental fee of $5.00 plus postage. This 
movie was photographed by Dr. James Bliss, Cinema Laboratory 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and was di- 
rected by Phyllis Van Vleet of Flora Stone Mather College of 
Western Reserve University, former chairman of the Riding 
Committee of the N.S.W.A. It is a presentation of four types of 
horses used in this country today—the hunter, saddle horse, polo, 
and school horse. Each is shown without tack for general con- 
formation, with tack showing respective gaits, etc. This 16mm. 
film is 800 ft. long (2 reels) with showing time of 30 minutes. For 
information write Phyllis Van Vleet, 12 East Gilman Street, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

State Representatives...who have been appointed since the 
list was published in the Basketball Guide are: for Ohio, Harriet 
Fitchpatrick, Board of Education, Cleveland; for Nevada, Gwen- 
dolyn Wolley, Las Vegas. 

Women’s National Officials Rating Committee . . . has lowered 
the grade requirement for the intramural theory examination to 
75, with the grade on the practical examination remaining at 70. 
There is to be a slight rearrangement of the practica] examination 
score sheet to facilitate judging. There are 53 national boards 
representing 30 states and the District of Columbia. Associated 
with these boards are at least 494 national officials. Because 
W.N.O.R.C. started with basketball as its particular interest, many 
physical educators think that that is the only sport in which 
ratings may be given. Local boards are broadening their fields to 
include ratings in tennis, swimming, volleyball, hockey, and softball. 
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President—Willard Greim, Denver, Colorado. 
President-Elect—Helen Manley, University City, Mo. 
Vice-President—P. E. Mickelson, Fargo, N.D. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska, 


Convention: Wichita, March 27-30 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 

The Executive Council of the Minnesota Physical Education 
Association met on November 25. Reports were presented ang 
plans were made for work during the current year. 

The physical education sections of the Mankato and Winona 
meetings of the Minnesota Education Associations were devoted 
for the most part to the curriculum. 

The Minneapolis Section has held two meetings during the 
current year for discussion of the report of the Standards Com. 
mittee: 

The High School Standard Special Certificate will be granted 
to those who complete a major course in recreation which meets 
the requirements of the State Board of Education. 

James R. Clark has joined the faculty at Mankato Teachers 
College after several years of service at Rochester Junior College. 
George Haun, Griffith O’Dell, H. David Mort, Roy Engel, and 
Bruno Beckman have been added to the Rochester High School 
athletic coaching staff. Dean Schabo has joined the Minneapolis 
Lincoln Junior High School faculty in physical education. Nora 
Staael, formerly of Sweet Briar, Virginia, and Amy Roop, formerly 
of the University of Chicago Laboratory schools, have been added 
to the staff at St. Cloud State Teachers College. 

Increases in time allotment for health and physical education 
have been reported from Rochester, Litchfield, and Sheridan 
Junior High School, Minneapolis. 

Ralph Piper wants anyone in the district who has completed 
a research project on which they might report at the Wichita 
convention to get in touch with him before the last week in 
January. 


COLORADO 
Percy Clapp 

Colorado is attempting to get its state organization on a going 
basis. There are three divisions in the state, and for the last few 
vears there has not been much cooperation between the three. 
The hope is to get them all pulling together in the future. Plans 
are being made to have either a special car on the train or a 
special bus from here for the convention in Wichita in the spring. 

A very successful hockey playday at which Colorado State 
College played host was attended by the women of Denver Uni- 
versity, Colorado University, Colorado College, Colorado Women’s 
College, and Colorado State College of Education. 

The Ted Shawn Dancers were well received in their presenta- 
tion at Colorado State College of Education. 

Elizabeth Forbes and Jean Cave, heads of the Women’s Physi- 
cal Education Departments of Colorado State College and Colo- 
rado State College of Education, respectively, are on leave of 
absence this year studying at New York University. 

John Hancock, Athletic Director at Colorado State College 
of Education, is to be on leave of absence during the next three 
quarters to study at the University of Southern California. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
R. Gaffaney 

About two hundred physical education teachers and coaches 
attended the State meeting in Bismarck, October 26-27. Major 
John Griffith, who was to address the group, was unable to be 
present. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: George 
Newgaard, Hillsboro, President; Murl Fodnes. Ellendale Teacher’s 
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College, Pres.-Elect ; Rose Gaffaney, Fargo Public Schools, Sec.- 

-: Three new council members were elected to fill vacancies: 
poy Jamestown College; Mercedes Weise. Valley City Teach- 
ons? College; Bill Lehman, Valley City Public Schools. 

"The Fargo local Health and Physical Education group held 
their annual election on November 9. The following officers were 
lected: Mary McMillan, President ; Rose Gaffaney, Vice President; 
oder Nelson, Sec.-Treas. Don Gates conducted a round-table 
discussion based on problems sent in by ‘members of the group. 
Mr. B. C. B. Tighe, Principal of Fargo High School, was a guest. 

The Bismarck Schools, under the direction of L. R. Marti, 
gave a demonstration of rhythms, games, self-testing activities, 
mat work and recreational sports. 

KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 


Kansas State College has the largest enrollment in history this 
year, and to say that it is crowding their physical education facili- 
ties is putting it mildly. They manage to get along happily, 
however, and to maintain the standard of their work. 


NEBRASKA 
Dorothy Zimmerman 


The meeting of the Nebraska Physical Education Association 
was held in Lincoln December 8-9, at the same time as the 
Basketball Clinic for Coaches sponsored by the University. The 
meetings were alternated as much as possible so that men in the 
group interested in both meetings could attend them. 

At the first session Friday evening, Ruth Diamond presided 
at a round-table discussion on “Grading in Physical Education’; 
following, a barn dance under the leadership of Ella Mae Small 
was held. ; 

Women’s basketball absorbed the interest of the group on Sat- 
urday morning with the presentation of a film on rules and a 
discussion of skills and rules led by Nancy Minor. Ross Armstrong 
presided at the noon luncheon and Dorothy Zimmerman at the 
afternoon session at which musical games were presented by 
Ruthalee Holloway. Elsie Durkop and Elvera Christiansen directed 
the State G.A.A. meeting. 

At a meeting devoted to volleyball, Clifford Cunningham dis- 
cussed men’s rules and Marian McLaren the women’s rules. 


IOWA 
C. L. Peterson 

Alumnae of the Department of Physical Education for Women 
at the University of Iowa recently organized an Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. Two projects planned at present are the holding of Sat- 
urday clinics in various activities, especially for the assistance of 
teachers who may be inexperienced or who may want to brush 
up on more recent developments in teaching techniques and mate- 
rials, and formation of a loan fund. 

Basketball and American rhythms were the activities demon- 
strated and participated in December 9 at the first of a series of 
clinics planned by the Physical Education Alumnae Association of 
the University of Iowa. Ellen Mosbek presented the American 
rhythms, and Dr. Gladys Scott and Esther French gave the demon- 
stration on basketball techniques. The series of clinics, open to all 
who may be interested, is planned to help the teacher to review 
teaching methods and materials and to provide contact with 
methods and materials which she may not have seen in use. Any- 
one who wishes to have information about them may be put on 
the mailing list by writing to Esther French, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 


The Western District of the State Association reports a very 
enjoyable meeting. Dr. T. F. Riggs, head of the Pierre Clinics, 
gave a fine talk on “School Health.” An address by Ruth Kahl 
of the Federal Department of Public Health was a feature. Dr. 
Van Heuvelen of the State Board of Health showed a film on 
syphilis which was highly educational. The Men’s and Women’s 
Sections considered such practical subjects as G.A.A. work, basket- 
ball rules, athletic injuries, and health teaching. 

Officers elected for 1941-42 are: Pres., Eva Siple, Lead; Vice- 
Pres., Joe Rugg. Spearfish; Sec.-Treas., Jean Smith, Rapid City. 
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The Southeast District reports a meeting that was very well 


received by the two hundred teachers present. A group luncheon 
and mecting was the occasion of several finc addresses. The Men’s 
and Women’s sections separated for demonstrations and discus- 
sions. 


MISSOURI 
Rosina M. Koetting 


The Missouri Physical and Health Education Association met 


in St. Louis in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association on November 17. About one hun- 
dred seventy-five persons attended the luncheon, at which new 
State Coordinator of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


Mr. F.G Stith, was presented to the physical education teachers of 
the state. Following the luncheon the regular meeting was held, 
with Dr. S. C. Staley of the University of Illinois as the guest 
speaker. His topic was “The Next Ten Years in Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

New officers elected for the year are: Pres., Ralph Ballin, St. 
Louis; Vice-Pres., Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City; Sec.-Treas., 
Rosina Koetting, Cape Girardeau. Members-at-Large of Executive 
Committee, Eloise Lemon, Warrensburg, H. O. Hartley, Springfield, 
and Pauline Day, Kirksville. 

The Physical Education section of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association met November 18 for a most interesting and well- 
received program consisting of a paper by Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, a 
demonstration of the teaching of American square dance to high 
school boys and girls by Violet Stockham, Cape Girardeau, and 
the teaching of social dance to elementary school boys and girls 
by Dorothy Fager, St. Louis. 

On December 15, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, dedicated Morrow Gymnasium, built during the 
past vear and now occupied by the Health and Physical Education 
Department of the college. Carl Vottmer, Ph.D.. is head of the 
department. 








Southern District + 
« Association News 


President—Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College, Denton. 
President-Elect—Len T. Sherrill, Louisiana State University. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Tulsa Public Schools. 
Treasurer—M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky. 
Secretary—Jess W. Hair, State Department of Education, La. 
News Editor—Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama. 


Convention: Birmingham, March 27-30 


ALABAMA 
Edythe Saylor 

The annual convention of the Alabama Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in Birmingham, 
March 15. 

The Nationa! Recreation Asseciation will conduct a Recreation 
Training Institute at Birmingham Southern College and Slossfield 
Center in Birmingham, January 4-31. Seventy-two social service 
and health agencies are cooperating in sponsoring this Institute. 

FLORIDA 
Beth Daane 

The F.E.A. Convention will be held this year in Orlando on 
March 28, 29, and 30. Miller Adams is Chairman of the Program 
Committee. 

Harriett Baker of Jacksonville, who was the President-Elect 
of the Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
for Florida, has accepted the position of Supervisor of Elementary 
Physical Education in Portsmouth, Virginia. 

L. L. McLucas, President of the Department of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation of the Florida Education Associa- 
tion. has appointed the following people to serve on the Nominat- 
ing Committee: Chairman, Russel McCracken, New Smyrna; 
Kathleen Turner, Jacksonville; Hazel Stephens, Tallahassee; 
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Crockett Farnell, Haines City; Dr. E. B. Salt, Gainesville; Norman 
Olson, Tampa. 

ARKANSAS 
Maurice Clay 


“America at Play” was a festival presented by the public 
schools of Fort Smith. Mrs. Mary George Martin reported that 
600 pupils presented the program and a chorus of 500 voices 
assisted in the performance. 

One of the outstanding elementary school programs in North- 
west Arkansas is being conducted at Spadra by Jim Wasson 
assisted by the entire corps of teachers. 

A group of 16 rural school teachers in Johnson County are 
being assisted with their recreational programs by Mrs. George 
Henry of the College of the Ozarks. 


GEORGIA 
J. Lewis Cook 

M. W. Thompson has keen appointed as State Director of 
Health and Physical Education. 

At the Second Annual Basketball Clinic held by the Georgia 
Roard of the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee, at 
the University of Georgia, November 6-11, the following received 
state ratings: Roy A. Barnett, Crawfordville; W. L. Brookshire, 
Winterville; Bob Brown, Athens; Florence Lee Callahan, Athens; 
W. O. Chapman, Crawfordville; Calvin’ G. Floyd, Danielsville; 
Dorothy Frank, Athens; Dorothy Fugitt, Atlanta; H. V. Hopkins, 
Crawford; Effie Keaster, Athens; Fambro W. Knight, Athens; 
Margaret Reynolds, Athens; B. B. Sanders, Lexington; L. J. P. 
Stone, Crawfordville; A. J. Strickland, Bishop. 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 
A section program on physical education was held during the 
16th Annual Educational Conference at the University of Ken- 
tucky, October 27-28. The principal speakers were Anna Pherigo, 
Director of Recreation, City of Lexington; Austin Welch, State 
Director of W.P.A. Recreation; and Robert Korsgaard, Supervisor 
of Intramural Sports, University of Kentucky. Mary King Mont- 
gomery, University of Kentucky, presided. 
The Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association held 
a Luncheon Meeting November 18 with Miss Dudley Ashton, 
president, presiding. Guests of the association were W. P. King, 
Executive Secretary of the K.E.A., and Dr. Zenos E. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Louisville Public Schools. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

The University School of Health and Physical Education will 
hold a recreation conference February 15-16. The central theme is 
the place of physical education and recreation in the new curricu- 
lum development in the field of creative arts and recreation. Prin- 
cipal speakers will be Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New York 
School of Social Work; Dr. G. M. Gloss, L.S.U.; and Jess W. Hair, 
State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education. 

The Louisiana Health and Physical Education Association had 
its annual meeting at Louisiana College, Pineville, November 20. 
Speakers on the program were Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Dr. 
George M. Gloss, Guy Nesom, Jess W. Hair, Dr. H. W. Dresser, 
and Dr. N. P. Liles. Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Dr. 
G. M. Gloss, L.S.U., Pres.; Christine Moon, La. Polytechnic 
Institute, Vice-Pres.; and Beatrice Hart, Baton Rouge Junior High 
School, Sec.-Treas. 

OKLAHOMA 
Valerie Colvin 

The six elementary schools in Ponca City, Oklahoma, have a 
full time physical education teacher in each school. These teachers 
are aiming to set up a correlated program. Lincoln School re- 
cently presented to their patrons a circus in which the children 
were characters from their library books. The costuming was 
planned in the Art Department. Garfield School is emphasizing 
carry-over activities. They are developing the square dance and 
having intramural games in volley-quoits in fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. 

Oklahoma City Physical Education teachers have organized 
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study groups on both the elementary and secondary levels, F 
McNeese, Supervisor of Curriculum, is acting as coording 
the groups which are working on courses of study. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Marguerite Dacey 

The Women’s Athletic Association of the University entertained 
the Girls’ Athletic Association of the University High Schoo] with 
a “play hour” of badminton, skittles, darts, shuffleboard, table 
tennis, and quoits in the University gymnasium on November 30 

The Stanford University Width-Weight Tables are being use 
— year at the University in the annual physical examination for 
girls. 

Archery students at M.S.C.W. and “ole Miss” are staging a 
postal meet during the week of November 27. The Columbia 
Tournament is being used, eight girls competing for each 
school. 


lorette 
tor for 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ted Tidwell 

The new elementary school physical education program in Myl. 
lins is putting special emphasis on rhythmic work. The Parent. 
Teacher Association has contributed victrolas and records. 

The State Training School in Clinton presented a war unit at 
the Laurens County Education Association. It was a medley of 
dances and songs, folk and modern. Under the direction of Eq. 
ward J. Bohan, a co-educational sports day was held December 
9 with the Connie Maxwell Orphanage of Greenwood. 


TENNESSEE 
Genevieve A. Bullinger 

Helen McColl, who taught in a temporary vacancy at the Uni. 
versity of Tennessee in 1936-37, has been recalled to take charge 
of the individual program. 

Doctor Margaret Bell spoke at both sessions of the Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation section of the East Tennessee 
Education Association convention, held at the University of Ten- 
nessee October 27-29. Attendance was larger this year than in 
the past. 

A free, non-credit evening class in social dancing open only to 
beginners, meeting twice a week, has 132 men and women sty- 
dents enrolled for a six-week course at the University of Tennessee, 


TEXAS 
Hazel A. Richardson 


A series of professional meetings is being held this year by the 
elementary school teachers, principals, supervisors, and the assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of elementary education in the Fort 
Worth Public Schools. An attempt is being made to eliminate all 
subject matter boundaries and to review in open discussion the 
philosophy and principles fundamental to all learning. 

Elizabeth Waterman, Northwestern University, conducted a 
rhythm conference for 325 elementary school teachers in the 
Houston Public Schools, in Houston in November. Margaret 
Patrick, Public School Supervisor of Physical Education, plans to 
have a follow-up conference in the spring. 

At the 16th annual convention of the State Association held in 
San Antonio December 1, the name was changed: to. the- Texas 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recréation. The 
association enters the new year under its new president, Helen 
Byington of Houston, with the largest membership in its history. 
The retiring president is Dr. Anne Schley Duggan. 


VIRGINIA 
L. T. Ludwig 

The Physical and Health Education Section of the Virginia 
Education Association had an excellent program during the 33rd 
annual Convention held in Richmond, November 21-24. 

Elizabeth Webb presided during the Friday meeting, at which 
Pauline Brooks Williamson, Chief of School Health Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., and Dr. J. B. Nash of New York 
University were the principal speakers. 

The Physical Education Department of the Portsmouth Public 
Schools presented ‘The History of Portsmouth,” an original pag- 
eant, as the dedication program for the new gymnasium. Seven 
hundred students took part in this successful cooperative pageant, 
the script of which was in poetic form. 
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Eastern District + 
+ Association News 


— 
President—Alice C. Aldrich, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Pres.-Elect—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 

Vice-President (Health )—Walter Cox, Ithaca, N.Y. ; 
Vice-President (Physical Education)—Loretta C. Ryan, New York. 
Vice-President (Recreation)—L. C. Schroeder, Pittsburgh. 
-Treasurer and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


Convention: Boston, March 26-29 
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Eastern District 1940 Convention Plans 
Date: March 26-29, 1940. 
Place: Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Headquarters: Hotel Statler. 


Committees 


Convention Chairman: Alice Coutts Aldrich, President. 

Executive Committee: Alice Aldrich, Chairman; William L. 
Hughes, Loretta C. Ryan, Walter A. Cox, Louis C. Schroeder, 
Hiram A. Jones, Grace E. Jones. 

Program Committee: Marjorie Bouvé, Chairman; Loretta C. 
Ryan (Physical Education), Walter A. Cox (Health), Louis C. 
Schroeder (Recreation), and all Section Chairmen. 

Local Convention Managers: Daniel J. Kelley, Honorary Con- 
yention Manager; Joseph McKenney, Convention Manager. 

Local Coordinating Committee: Ernst Hermann, Chairman, 
Sargent School; Marjorie Bouvé, Bouvé-Boston School; Mabel 
Brown, Public Health; Helen M. Dauncey, Community Service; 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College; May P. Fogg, Winsor School; 
Norman Fradd, Harvard University; Frederick J. Gillis, Boston 
Public Schools; Daniel J. Kelley, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; Jean V. Latimer, Public Health; Robert E. Laveaga, Y.M. 
C.A.; Joseph McKenney, Boston Public Schools; James G. Rear- 
don, Posse Institute; Frederick Rand Rogers, Boston University; 
Dorothy Rutherford, Y.W.C.A.; Clair E. Turner, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Nathaniel J. Young, Boston Public 
Schools. 

Nominating Committee: George W. Ayars, Chairman, State 
Director, Dover, Delaware; Thomas Barker, Atlantic City, N.J.; 
Helen Clark, Bridgeport, Conn.; Harry Edwards, Augusta, Maine; 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley, Mass.; Edwin Hastings, New York, N.Y.; 
W. F. Meredith, Philadelphia, Pa.; Herman J. Norton, Rochester, 
N.Y.; William A. Palmer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


State Presidents 

Connecticut: Alfred Geddes, State Teachers College, Danbury. 

Delaware: George Keen, Georgetown. 

District of Columbia: Edward W. Solomon, Langley Junior 
High School. 

Maine: Carl Wiggin, Deering High School, Portland. 

Maryland: Fred D. Crosby, Playground Athletic League, Bal- 
timore. 

Massachusetts: Joseph McKenney, Public Schools, Boston. 

New Hampshire: John Clark, Peterboro. 

New Jersey: Thomas A. Barker, High School, Atlantic City. 

New York: Paul Krimmel, Board of Education, Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania: Wynn Frederick, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven. 

Rhode Island: John H. Osterberg, 20 Summer St., Providence. 

Vermont: Sherman P. Fogg, High School, Bellows Falls. 


Eastern District Section Chairmen, 1939-1940 
Administrative Directors: Franklin J. Gray, Administration 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
Administrative Measurements: James J. Carter, Public Schools, 
Quincy, Mass. 
Camping: Robert C. Marshall, N.Y.U., Washington Square, 
New York City. 
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College Men’s Physical Education: Gilbert F. Loebs, Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine. 

Dance: Pauline Chellis, 105 South Huntington Ave., Boston. 

Health Education and Nutrition: Edward Storey, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 

Intramural Athletics: H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Men’s Athletics: Carl P. Schott, Penn State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Private Schools: May Fogg, Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 

Public Schools: Mazie V. Scanlan, Administration Bldg., Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. 

Recreation: Ray Conger, Penn State College, State College, Pa. 

Research: Josephine L. Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia 
U., New York City. 

Safety: Dr. Charles Prohaska, State Ed. Dept., Hartford, Conn. 

School Nurses: Mrs. Elizabeth Simons, 154 Emerson St., Car- 
teret, N.J. 

School Physicians: Dr. Charles Prohaska, State Education 
Dept., Hartford, Conn. 

Teacher Training: Ernst Hermann, Sargent School, Boston 
Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Therapeutics: Katherine F. Wells, Wellesley Co'lege. Mass. 

Women’s Athletics: Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, N.Y.U., Wash. 
Sq., New York City. 

Dental Hygiene: Dr. J. M. Wisan, Elizabeth, N.J. 

Student Section: Annette Goodall, Bouvé-Boston School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held December 8 
and 9 in Philadelphia, reached a new peak in both excellence and 
attendance. Dr. Elwood C. Davis, President, Frederick Prosch, 
Program Chairman, and Grover W. Mueller, Convention Manager, 
together with the members of their various committees, succeeded 
in staging a convention which proved both practical and inspira- 
tional. 

Friday morning was given over to visitations, the majority of 
the delegates taking advantage of the wide range of opportunity 
offered by Philadelphia. 

At the informal dinner meeting, addresses were given by Dr. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Dr. Frederick Maroney, and Dr. Roy C. 
Hackman. Dr. Hiram A. Jones was the main speaker at the 
closing general session. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Pres., Wynn Frederick; Pres.- 
Elect, Louis Schroeder; Vice-Pres., Herbert Herzog; Sec., Esther 
Henderson. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The second newsletter of the Rhode Island Physical Education 
Association was published in December. It contained the anounce- 
ment of the Second Quarterly Meeting which was held December 
14 at 8 p.m. in Bryant College Gym-Auditorium. Dr. Hiram A. 
Jones of the New York State Department of Health and Physical 
Education was the speaker. 

With the newsletter was a very worth-while enclosure—an 
article on “Teaching Fundamentals of Badminton” by Carl H. 
Jackson. 

STUDENT SECTION NEWS 


Annette Goodall, student at the Bouvé-Boston School of Phys- 
ical Education, Boston, is Chairman of the Student Section of the 
Eastern District Society of the A.A.H.P.E.R. for the year 1939- 
1940. Curtis Gaylord of Springfield College is Chairman-Elect, 
Jacquelyn Horey of Russell Sage College has been elected Secre- 
tary, and Marjorie Bouvé is faculty adviser. 

Meetings will be held to organize the program for the Student 
Section at the spring convention of the Eastern District Society. 
An interesting program with student participation is being ar- 
ranged, and all junior and senior students from teacher-training 
institutions are cordially invited to attend this section meeting. 
In connection with the Student Section, the regular business meet- 
ing will be held for student delegates representing the different 
teacher-training institutions. 
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DIGEST of material on research in recreation has been made 

by Dr. G. M. Gloss of the Louisiana State University for a 
new encyclopedia on research in education being compiled by Dr. 
Walter Monroe. Dr. Gloss secured 60 master’s theses, 17 doctoral 
studies. 83 magazine articles, 75 books, 24 bulletins, 12 reports, 9 
surveys, and an assortment of yearbooks, papers, and mimeo- 
graphed material. Three and one-half months of full-time work 
was requircd to brief these studies under the following headings: 
History and Recent Trends, General Sociological Effects, Youth 
Problems and Leisure, Recreation and Education, Public Recrea- 
tion, Economic Effects. Professional Aspects, and Personal Health 


and Recreation. 
A NEW periodical, the: Public Personnel Quarterly, has just 

been issued under the sponsorship of the New York City Civil 
Service Commission. The new publication will contain original 
articles concerned with practical phases of public personnel ad- 
ministration and will also present digests of significant books, 
monographs, and magazine articles. 

x * x 


* * * 


HE Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, an organization for the study and treat- 
ment of behavior and its disorders, will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, February 22-24, 1940. Dr. Norvelle C. LaMar, 
149 E. 73rd St., New York City, is the Secretary. 
: * ® 
HE Eighth American Scientific Congress will be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 10-18 under the auspices of the federal gov- 
ernment. Scientific institutions and orgaziizations are cordially in- 
vited to send representatives. Of the eleven sections into which 
the Congress will be divided, several are of direct interest to the 
profession of health, physical education. and recreation: anthro- 
pological sciences, biclogical sciences, public health, physical and 
chemical sciences, sociology, and education. Foreign delegates will 
also be at this gathering, which is being convened in connection 
with the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Pan-American Union. 
* ok * 
N place of the usual annual Physical Education Institute spon- 
sored by George Williams College of Chicago, there is to be 
held this year on January 19 and 20 a Cooperative Institute on 
Physical Education in the Y.M.C.A., sponsored jointly by the 
National Board and Physical Director’s Society of the Y.M.C.A. 
and George Williams College. Taking as a theme, “Strategy and 
Program for Y.M.C.A. Physical Education.” the Institute will at- 
tempt to implement the “new physical education” and the findings 
of the Toronto Convention of the Physical Directors’ Society in 
the direction of improving group experience. skills, health pro- 
grams, and training for lay service. Details of the meeting may 
be obtained from C. D. Giauque, George Williams College, Chicago. 
* * &* 
= Fourth National Social Hygiene Day will be observed on 
February 1 as part of the continued effort to focus the atten- 
tion of a hundred million Americans on the evils of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. Kits of program and publicity aids and suggestions as 
to public speakers are offered free to cooperating groups by the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 50 West 50th St., New York 


City. . - « 


OW WOW,,.a monthly bulletin on camping published by the 
Pacific Camping Association, devotes its entire November issue 
to the American Camping Association Conference. The joint meet- 
ing of the Pacific Camping Association and the American Camping 
Association is to be held at lovely Asilomar, in California, January 
25-28. The conference theme will be “Implementing Democracy 
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in Camping.” Among the guest speakers are Dr. Charles 4 Wi 
son, President, A.C.A.; Dr. Bernard S. Mason, Dr. Lloyd : 
Sharp, Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Dr. Ross L. Allen, and John CN B 
bauer, President of the Pacific Camping Association “ 





Teaching Wrestling 
(Continued from page 24) 

When the meet is held at some other school, all details 
of transportation and accommodations should be arrange; 
in advance. The coach has a great deal of influence as 
to the proper conduct of the wrestlers on trips. Their con. 
duct should be above reproach at all times. 

The coach must build for the future and therefore Not 
neglect the young wrestler. The second team should be 
coached, equipped, and have a schedule of meets arranged 
for it. Any possible unit of rivalry which keeps the be. 
ginner interested in the sport is important. 

Although some of the points mentioned in this articl 
may seem trivial, most of them are important to a succes. 
ful season. The wise coach will give them due considers. 
tion, so that the sport of wrestling will reach a high 


popularity in the athletic program of the schools. ne 





Snow or Straw-- We Ski! 


(Continued from page 30) 
Transportation 

23. See that your car has chains that fit your tires. Bor. 
rowed ones very seldom fit. 

24. If going high in the mountains for overnight, put in 
anti-freeze. You won’t have to buy a new cylinder block. 

25. Do not carry skis in the car. Ski racks are quite inex- 
pensive and will save time in loading the car. 

26. Do not carry skis on both sides of the car. preventing 
the passengers from getting out at a moment’s notice. 

27. Do not drive in a car with the windows closed tight. 
Take an extra coat along, for the driver may want his window 
open completely during the trip. Do not ask him to close it, 
as it will be a hazard to your safety and to his driving. He 
may fall asleep from warm air. Also, there may be leakages 
from the exhaust which may penetrate the car in small quan- 
tities. 

28. Avoid riding in a rumble seat, if possible—dangerous 
in case of wreck. 

29. If you have a choice of transportation, take the sedan 
and not the cabriolet type. There is more protection in case of 
rolling over. 

30. Be sure you carry a flashlight. Check your headlights 
before going, and carry an extra globe. 

31. Be cautious. You may be a good driver, but ten out of 
every hundred are not. Do count on that when you are passing 
and crossing intersections. 

32. Cooperate with the highway patrol. They are not trying 
to catch you at something; they are trying to keep winter 
travel safe. 

33. Don’t be a show-off on ski trips. Save that for your own 
backyard. 

34. Help the driver put on chains and remove them, too. 
He has a hard enough job driving without all the extra work. 

35. Do not ask for one more ride on the up-ski if you have 
a ticket left; especially if your driver does not enjoy night 
driving. 
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36. On the other hand, if you are driving a carload of 
er do not exhaust yourself skiing—remember you have 


- nv lives to care for. Your control and alertness is impor- 


ma 


ant. ; 
' 37. Last but not least—everyone should pay his share— 
‘. - 


which is not just the gas. The wear and tear on a car for the 
winter driving is much more than ordinary driving. So allow 
jor a payment on oil, ski rack, and entrance fees into national 
parks. You will be the first on the list to be invited again if 
you do so. 

“Bend ze knees” with more “vorlage” this week end 
and a better skier you will be! You of this Western World 
partake of a greater living experience. Feel the snap of 
winter weather, skim over snowy slopes, feel the exhila- 
ration of higher altitudes, come home tired but happy 
from the greatest communion of all with nature—-ski- 


ing. »« 





“With the Least Tension” 


(Continued from page 10) 


briefly and concisely express the characteristic features 
of the movement and which in this way facilitate it. 

Form.-The form will follow naturally in the foot- 
steps of unconstrained movement if, together with this, 
freedom, suppleness, and strength are developed. All ex- 
ercises should be carried out as naturally and as uncon- 
strainedly as possible and should succeed each other 
without any interval of “standing easy,” if the move- 
ments are chosen with proper variation. In this way 
there will be no vacant intervals, and the children will 
be kept going continuously, a point of greatest impor- 
tance if their demand for activity is to be satisfied. 

“Formation” Movements.—-‘“‘Formation’”’ movements 
are used only to the extent that they have a practical 
purpose to fulfill. My experience shows that “formation” 
movements employed for disciplinary purposes merely 
awaken a feeling of repugnance. Formation movements 
only give a superficial, mechanical discipline which has 
little to do with real self-discipline, which, in gymnas- 
tics, may be awakened by completely different means. I 
venture to say that formation movements only waste 
valuable time. 

Recreation. A gymnastic lesson should be utilized so 
as to promote the children’s development. In order to 
gain this objective, the first condition is that the gym- 
nasium period is recreational. If the children come to 
the lesson tired, they should leave it less fatigued. I 
have already pointed out the importance of keeping the 
children in constant activity. It is of equal importance, 
however, to allow them to carry out such exercises as 
appeal to their age and temperament. Of course, move- 
ments that are less entertaining must also be used, but 
it is then the teacher’s task to mix them with others 
which are more attractive to children, in such a way 
that the pupils do not notice them. 

Artificial types of games should be used very seldom. 
Just as erroneous as it would be, from a rhythmic point 
of view, to divide the body into three parts in order to 
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“ASK THE COACH” 











WHEN Athlete’s Foot invades the locker room, 
the boys go to the coach for information. How to 
fight Athlete’s Foot is told in detail in a new 
prospectus, H-140, yours free for the asking. It 
tells about the character and control of this skin 
infection. Send a card to: 


The C. B. DOLGE CO., Westport, Conn. 








C YOU 


GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - POOL EQUIPMENT 








“Louden apparatus is authentic—first in 

design, utility, material and workman- 
ship — superior in every quality that 
insures perfect performance. 


Ix any plan for a gymnasium or recreational de- 
velopment, we are able to give matchless service. Our 
Planning Bureau is expert at helping you select 
proper equipment for a Gymnasium, or at laying 
out a rural school yard or a large city park. Back of 
our recommendations is no theorizing, no guess 
work, no untried ideas. 


SERVICE is a mighty word when Porter is 
back of it. 


Send for our new Catalog No. 8-S of Play- 


ground Equipment or our new Catalog No. 9-S 
of Gymnasium Equipment today.” 


THE LOUDEN LINE — A Division of 


The J. E. PORTER Corporation 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
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perform a trunk bending, it would be just as wrong, I 
think, from a pedagogic point of view, to employ pan- 
tomimic movements. Children have no need to “sew like 
a tailor” in order to execute a trunk twisting; to be “a 
clock that says tick-tock” in order to do a trunk bend- 
ing or to “nod like a Chinese mandarin” to carry out a 
bending of the head. Imagination is altogether too valu- 
able, too individual a gift to be abused in such an un- 
natural way. On the other hand, the employment of 
spontaneous verbal picturing is of great value, if the in- 
structor possesses intuition and imagination. 

The children must be allowed to move freely as often 
as this can be done. I consider it of the greatest impor- 
tance for them to be able to feel at liberty occasionally 
during the day, even during the course of a lesson. But 
freedom, of course, should be kept within certain limits 
of order and plan; there must be earnestness in the 
play, and this is a thing that children, too, appreciate. 
There shall be liberty but no license. 

I myself, for instance, usually begin a lesson with 
rope climbing, “wave-traveling”’ along a slanting rope 
while hanging in the knee; swinging in a rope-ladder or 
ropes; or climbing along the outside of the rope-ladders 
right across to the last one, and then, by means of “arm 
traveling” descend this one to the ground. I do this so 
that the children may at once find an outlet for the need 
of movement which they have been unable to satisfy 
during several hours of sitting in their school seats. 
Afterward it is an easy task to get them into ranks, 
where each one has the same place for the whole of the 
schoo] term, and then to get them to carry out their 
free movements with liveliness and pleasure. The impor- 
tance of joy in gymnastics cannot be overestimated. 


Skill.— Children need not only constant occupation, 
but also such exercises as are suitable for their tempera- 
ment. In this group belong all kinds of movements which 
demand skill and the use of apparatus. Thus they have 
the opportunity of doing something which is an achieve- 
ment, a thing for which every child longs. This holds 
good for girls just as well as for boys, both for skillful 
children and for those who have less skill. In this re- 
spect, all children are alike. 

During the last few years a tendency has been noticed 
to restrict more and more for girls those exercises de- 
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manding skill and the use of apparatus in gymnastics 
on the pretence that such movements are not suitable fo 
them. One has every reason to ask: what, then, wil] te. 
main of Ling’s pedagogic gymnastics? For it is definitely 
by help of movements demanding skill and apparaty, 
that we are able to create confidence, will-power, ang 
courage in children, and to satisfy their need of mov. 
ment and their love of accomplishment. It was certainly 
not Ling’s intention that such exercises were to be ep. 
ployed for boys alone. 


The Importance of Release from Tension 


It has been said that the whole world is filled wit, 
children in a state of nervous tension caused by this 
age of war psychosis, by motor traffic, cinemas, glaring 
advertisements. and broadcasting. One must find new 
means of healing their nerves and of giving them some. 
thing to take the’ place of the peace-promoting uniformity 
of former days. One means of doing so is by giving back 
to our children a natural way of moving. I have seen how 
freeing the body from tension has transferred to the mind 
that relaxation which must exist if power is to be gained 
for concentration of thought. I have seen how easily 
children understand such gymnastics, and how easy it 
is to get whole classes, not only to carry out simple ex. 
ercises but also—each and every one in accordance with 
his ability—to perform movements which make no little 











demand on their skill. 

The importance of release from tension has gained 
growing attention in teaching institutions of our days 
where it is now considered a prerequisite to good train- 
ing and to acquirement of knowledge. Perhaps within the 
near future it will be just as natural for our educators to 
employ such relaxation as an auxiliary when their pupils 
are solving mathematical problems, as it is now for an 
athlete in his attempts to break a record. I am certain it 
was such complete freedom from tension which made 
Jesse Owens a threefold Olympic champion in Berlin 
in 1936. 

I think I may venture to say that Ling’s gymnastics, 
developed in accordance with the principle of “least pos- 
sible tension” will not disturb the foundation on which 
Per Henrik Ling based his gymnastics and which en- 
titled it to the honorable title of “a rational system of 
gymnastics.” ne 





INSTRUCTIONS 


By J. MARTINEZ CASTELLO 


Instructional Film on Fencing. 400 ft 
of 16 mm. film on Foil, Duelling Sword 
and Sabre, depicting progressive les- 
sons. Slow motion, close-ups and 
titles enable the student to see and 
understand the manner in which 
the various attacks and parries are 
executed. 


Theory and Practice of Fencing— 
Foil, Sabre and Duelling Sword. 
Adopted textbook in schools and 
colleges. Has 150 illustrations 

showing different phases of the bout- 

actions progressively; carefully planned 
exercises corresponding to the illustration. Con- 
tains rules of the I.F.A. and A.F.L.A 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


55 Fast Eleventh Street New York Citv 
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A List of Films on Skiing 
(Continued from page 37) 
The World’s Fastest Game (hockey), 1 reel, 16mm., sound, $1.50 


gh nct Sports in St. Moritz, 1 reel, 35mm., silent, $2.50 per day. 
World Pictures Corp., Attention Irvin Shapiro, 729 Seventh Ave., 


New York City: ; Ge 
Love On Skis, 4 reels, 16mm. and 35mm., price on application. 


Ski Chase, 7 reels, 16mm. and 35mm., price on application. 

Ski Chase, 3 reels, 16mm. and 35mm., price on application. 

Yale Cooperative Institute, 300 York Street, New Haven, Conn.: 

Skiing At Lake Placid (scenes of action on indoor ski slide), 
16mm., transportation charges only. 

Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosemite National Park, California: 

(Note: These films should be obtained by writing to Lawrence 
E. Briggs, Mass. State College, Amherst.) 

Winter Sports in Yosemite, 2 reels—(1) general winter activities. 
(2) skiing; 16mm.., transportation charges only. 

The Western Massachusetts Winter Sports Council 
wishes to thank the various companies and individuals 
for their assistance in this compilation. If errors are 
found, the author will appreciate having them called to 
his attention. Additions to this list would also be wel- 


come. »« 


The Future of Tests 
(Continued from page 14) 
Tests of Knowledge 

There is a real need for the production of good stand- 
ardized tests of the knowledge of rules, of techniques and 
strategy, and of methods of performance, as well as of 
knowledge of hygiene and health behavior. Such tests 
could well be used rather systematically. At present, while 
a number of such tests are available,** they have not been 
systematically prepared for elementary, junior and senior 
high schools, and colleges, and for pupils of both sexes; 
in only isolated cases have they been prepared in such a 
way as to be integrated with the teaching program. For 
the present most of us will have to “roll our own.’’ When 
that time comes when we all have five periods a week, one 
of which can be in a classroom, many more of these tests 
can be constructively used. 


Conclusion 

How many tests should be used in the program? There 
is no answer to that question because it depends upon the 
situation. In a high school of, say, 60 pupils, such as are 
found in the central states of our country, relatively few 
of these tests need be used, because a teacher soon gets 
to know 30 boys or 30 girls quite intimately. In a high 
school of 5,000 children where classes average from 100 
to 200 in number, more tests should be used; otherwise 
it is almost impossible for the teachers to know the pupils 
and to give any degree of personal attention in such sit- 
uations. Leaders could be used to help give these tests. 

We cannot adequately measure everything we would 
like to know about a pupil. In some things, measurement 
is too time-consuming and estimates are reasonably ac- 
curate. In general, I should suggest that the most of the 
capacity tests need not be given more than once in three 





years—perhaps at the fourth grade and at the beginning 


24C. H. McCloy, Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical 
Education, Chapter XVI. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES 
C. H. McCloy, General Editor 
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PHILOSOPHICAL BASES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

by C. H. McCLOY, University of lowa 

An important book for all interested in the principles 

and objectives of physical education. $2.50 
PLAY GYMNASTICS 

by L. L. McCLOW and D. N. ANDERSON 

800 play stunts for gymnasium apparatus. Illus. $3.00 
DANCE: A Creative Art Experience 

by MARGARET N. H’DOUBLER, Univ. of Wisconsin 

A leader discusses the basic qualities of dance. February. 
THE MODERN TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

by GERTRUDE M. BAKER, Univ. of Minnesota 

Progressive education principles clearly stated. February. 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH AND 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by C. H. McCLOY, University of lowa 


“Should be on the must list of every health and physical 
education administrator.” (Jl. of H. and P. E.) $3.00 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by E. F. VOLTMER, Albion College and 
A. A. ESSLINGER, Stanford University 


Thoroughly practical, up-to-date, comprehensive. $3.00 


Order now from 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
41 Union Square, New York 
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of the junior high school may be enough. Many of these 
tests will be used only on a relatively small number of 
individuals who are having difficulty in making progress. 
These tests may be used on such pupils for diagnostic 
purposes. The best answer as to when to use tests is that 
one should test where it will help directly or indirectly 
in rendering better service to the individuals. 

As time goes on, many of our present testing programs 
will be simplified. There will be many good general tests 
devised that will correlate quite highly with most of the 
specific items. At the present time, we probably need to 
use more tests. I suspect still more will be needed twenty 
years from now. If I may be permitted a bit of personal 
advice in this field, I should suggest that the teacher in 
health and physical education thoroughly familiarize him- 
self with the best of the tests available today, and that in 
familiarizing himself with these tests, he also familiarize 
himself with the basis upon which they have been devised, 
so that he will thoroughly understand the purpose for 
which each test is given and the use to which the results 
may be put. Second, he should study his own local situa- 
tion and ask himself what information he wants or can 
well utilize in order that he may do better teaching. Third, 
experiment; and in the experimentation, be sure that the 
results are utilized—not just filed. A few years of such 
experimentation will enable one to determine what tests 
will contribute to the efficiency of teaching, and which 


ones may be left entirely to the research worker. »« 





Facts and Fancies about Dance 
(Continued from page 19) 
that it may involve physical activity which is unphysio- 
logic; and that it can occupy the attention of enthusias- 
tic young people to the exclusion of things they might 
also, if not better, be doing. Again the counsel for the 
defense argues the expressive attributes of dancing, its 
quality of being a free medium of self-directed enterprise. 
On the contrary, says the prosecution, it can be sheer 
exhibitionism; it offers another golden opportunity to 
exploit the expert and ignore the dub. Besides this, mod- 
ern dance, which seems to be assuming more importance 
than any other kind of dancing, is ugly, morbid, and 
unchildlike. Look at the professional dancers; what do 
they know about education? And again, is the modern 


dance not a lop-sided development in physical education 
because only the women are interested in it? 

In answer, the defense will insist that ugly is a matte, 
of taste, like beautiful; things are ugly when they are 
unfunctional, dishonest to their purpose, not when the 
are strange. Morbidity lodges in the eye of the beholder. 
As for unchildlikeness, children shall be the judge of 
that! And let us remind you, says the defense, that every 
type of dance—social, folk, tap, and modern—has taken 
a new lease on life. There is more, not less, of every 
kind of dancing in the schools right this minute thay 
there ever was before in our history, and what’s more. 
it is better dancing, and you can lay this gain to the 
same fresh interest out of which modern dance has come. 
You can lay it, if you please, to the really fundamental 
and essentially simple character of this thing which 
looks so complicated to you because you never tried jt. 
And one more thing: the reason this development is /op. 
sided is circumstantial. It is not because dancing jg 
effeminate. Read your history! Cannibals, savages, kings, 
princes, beggars, and plain common people—men, women, 
and children—have danced since the human race began. 

As for the professional dancers, they are not respon- 
sible to education, the defense goes on. The artist never 
is. He is responsible to society which happens to include 
education, but is a long way from being confined to it, 
Moreover, teachers and artists should get together 
oftener, as they are doing in dance to the mutual benefit 
of both. Teachers who teach teachers who teach children 
get a long way from the heart of what they are doing. 
They need the chance to get at the pure stuff for them- 
selves once in a while. And artists, especially in a demo- 
cratic social order, ought to know more about education, 
which is trying to do the same thing they are. And, 
finally, this thing you deride as modern isn’t moder 
at all. It’s as old as the hills and its modernism comes 
from the simple fact that it is alive right now, it looks 
and acts the way living people in a real world look and 
act, only its privilege is to sharpen that effect just asa 
cartoon sharpens effects. People say the same thing 
about every modern art, even about modern science. 

And so the argument goes. The last word is far from 
being said. As long as the issue is alive, which means as 
long as the dance in education is alive, it must inevitably 
continue, though time will reduce its fervor. 
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The position of the dance in physical education in- 
creasingly approximates the position of the whole of 
physical education in education at large. As a field, we 
are in a most active phase of consolidating this position 
which as a field belongs to us. Recognition, prestige, the 
rights and privileges of full membership in general edu- 
cation are, we feel, overdue us. So it is with the position 
of the dance in physical education. 

What can soberly be asserted is this: here is an art, 
actively at work in American culture in our own times, 
placed within the educational jurisdiction of physical 
education. As an art, it is blood brother to play, already 
the educational province of physical education. Again 
as an art, it is inextricably linked with all the other arts 
and hence opens doors which lead in every direction out 
of the gymnasium into which we have, at times, locked 
ourselves. It is an old art, but new to us and thus, 
although strange, full of fresh possibilities. It is organ- 
ically stimulating, an ancient mode of human expression, 
rich in sensory values, an intellectual discipline of the 
first order. 

The proof of its worth will be, in the end, not in fact 
or fancy, which must follow after, but in the dancing 
which will, as it must, go its own sweet way. »« 





Skating as an Activity 
(Continued from page 35) 
knees act as a sort of fulcrum from which an adjustment 
of the body weight is controlled. 

After several trials and after a certain sense of self- 
confidence has been established, the next step is to use 
first one foot and then the other as a pusher. While 
coasting out from the wall with the weight on both feet, 
the left foot is turned toe out at about a 45-degree angle. 
The inside of the ankle should be turned down to the ice 
so that the inside edge of the skate may grip the ice in 
order to make a fairly strong push possible. As this 
push is being executed, the skater must transfer all her 
body weight over the right foot, keeping the right knee 
well bent. The push from the right foot follows in the 
same manner. From here on there are several points 
of emphasis which must be strictly adhered to in order 
that the beginner will progress and not be retarded by 
the acquisition of bad habits. These points are: 

1. The push must come from the full inside edge of 
the skate, never from the toe. 

2. The push must come from a position out to the 
side of the body, only slightly back, rather than from 
straight behind. 

3. The push from the left foot should carry the body 
diagonally forward and to the right, while the push from 
the right foot sends the body diagonally forward and to 
the left. 

4. The skating knee, that is the knee of the foot on 
which the weight is placed, must always be bent. 

5. The foot and leg of the side from which the push 
comes should not be picked up behind. Beginners fre- 
quently have to be encouraged to allow the pushing foot 
to stay behind and come forward as it will or else they 
will establish a habit of lifting their feet in the rear. 
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6. Strokes must be long and full. These may be ac- 
complished by insisting that both feet be brought to- 
gether well under the center of the body weight before 
starting another stroke. 

7. The transfer of the weight should very early be- 
come a smooth, swaying motion from side to side. This 
can be accomplished only when there is plenty of knee 
bending on the skating side and a straight knee on the 
pushing side. 

After fifteen minutes of drill and supervision, and with 
a surprisingly small percentage of tumbles, the entire 
group is able to skate by themselves around the rink. 
Not until after the fifth or sixth lesson are the beginners 
allowed to skate with a partner. Skating with a partner 
who is not a skilled skater has been found to retard the 
establishment of self-confidence and strong forceful skat- 
ing. 

Backward Skating. —Skating backward is a skill which 
requires a careful and well-planned approach. The es- 
tablishment of balance and stroking backward is a dif- 
ficult coordination for most students. The initial work 
on this skill is carried out very much as that for plain 
forward skating. The students line up at the wall with 
their backs toward the ice. Emphasis is again placed on 
the relaxed condition of the body throughout and on 
well-bent knees. The weight of the body is over the mid- 
dle of the foot or even a little back of the middle point. 

The first drill consists of pushing out from the wall 
with the aid of the hands so that the skater coasts back- 
ward, feet parallel. A few trials at this usually estab- 
lishes a sense of assurance and orients the student to the 
backward motion. The purpose of the next drill is to 
obtain the backward motion from leg action rather than 
from the push with the hands from the wall. To do this 
the skater turns the inside of both feet and skate edges 
down toward the ice, allowing them to slide out to the 
side. Then, with forceful contraction of leg and thigh 
muscles, the feet are drawn together again with a sort of 
sculling motion. After doing this across the rink two or 
three times, the student is ready to try the regular stroke. 
first from one foot, then the other. From here on the 
points for emphasis are practically identical with those 
for straight forward skating. 

Organization of Program.—Except for the initial group 
instruction and general re-emphasis of important points 
from time to time, the teaching of all the skills becomes 
a matter of assisting individuals with their own particu- 
lar needs. As it has not been possible to schedule class- 
es for beginners and advanced skaters, it has been found 
advisable to divide the members of a class who are not 
beginners into two groups, depending upon their ability. 
The entire class then is ultimately divided into three 
groups: beginners, intermediates, and advanced. Each 
group has a definite set of skills on which to work and 
strive to perfect. Several minutes of each lesson are de- 
voted to the development of the plain, straight skating 
stroke. A few well-chosen waltz records played over the 
amplifier double the enjoyment of skating as well as aid 
in the development of an even rhythmic stroke. 

From time to time during the skating season, and more 
particularly toward the end of the semester, the instruc- 
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tor observes each student as she performs the varioy, 
strokes and rates her performance. The skills on whic) 
the three groups must work and be graded are: 


A. For beginners: 

1. Straight skating. 

2. Cutting a circle left (by placing the right foot over 
the left in each stroke). 

3. Cutting a circle right. 
. Stopping. 
. Backward skating. 

6. Turning from forward to backward skating while jp 
motion. 

B. For intermediates: 

1. All of the skills listed for the beginners plus: 

2. Turning from backward to forward skating while jp 
motion. 

Cutting a circle backward left. 

Cutting a circle backward right. 

A quick stop. 
. For advanced: 
. All of the skills listed for beginners and intermediates 
plus: 

2. Figure eights R.O.F. and L.O.F. (right outside edge 
forward; left outside edge forward). 

3. Figure eights R.I.F. and L.I.F.: (right inside edge for. 
ward; left inside edge forward). 

4. Dutch Roll. 


Since only half of each semester is devoted to skat- 
ing, each class meets approximately twenty-two times, 
Strict attention is required in order to cover the amount 
of work assigned to each group, and those who obtain a 
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grade of “B” in all their skills have indeed made excel- 
lent progress. 

I believe that the most important outcomes of these 
classes are the acquirement of a forceful, well-coordin- 
ated, and rhythmic plain skating stroke and a keen en- 
joyment of the activity. After a semester of skating, 
and with the development of the skills required in these 
classes, the students are well prepared for the enjoyment 
of skating as a leisure-time activity, which should carry 
through to later enjoyment in their home communities. 
Also, with this background and an appreciation increased 
by observing the artists of national reputation in our ice 
carnivals, many girls accept the challenge of the endless 
possibilities of figure skating. na 





Appraising Health Education 
(Continued from page 11) 
vision of the curriculum in the light of scientific research 
and educational experimentation. 

He may wish to find out how much knowledge the 
pupils have acquired in their health class. Tests and 
measurements of health knowledge have been given an 
important place in evaluating health education, and of 
course it is worth finding out to what extent pupils have 
remembered the facts they have been studying. However, 
the tests ought not to stop there. The success of health 
teaching is not revealed by a high rating on a written ex- 
amination, but rather by the extent to which the knowl 
edge is put into practice. What evidence is there that 
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health practices in the home are in keeping with the 
amount of knowledge shown on the health test in school ? 
Do health practices in the community indicate that the 
health-teaching program in the school has affected com- 
munity living? Measurement in these areas must be in- 
cluded in any adequate evaluation of school health educa- 


tion. 


CHOOL health education is a living, growing thing, 
dependent on no one group but shared by many. 
Therefore re-evaluation needs to be continuous as exper- 
ience, better insight, and more complete knowledge be- 


come available. 
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Corecreation Programs 
(Continued from page 31) 


5. Discuss corecreation in health and physical educa- 
tion classes, and try to get from the group opinions and 
goals to be sought so that they know themselves what to 
try for. 

6. Show the connection between the program and life 
itself, and in order to do this take them on visits to happy, 
stable homes and good communities. 

7. Have the popular teachers be the sponsors, and 
those that are admired by the students. 

8. Set the situation and utilize the leaders so that cour- 
tesy and manners are in vogue with the group rather 
than imposed by the teacher. Organize the leaders into 
a group and teach them correct manners and the way to 
ask for a dance, for a date, and how to act in social situa- 
tions. 

9. Get the members of the student group themselves 
to take the responsibility for codes of ethics concerning 
the management of the dances, the question of drinking, 
etc. Also let them decorate the place. A beautiful en- 
vironment is conducive to correct actions. 

10. Forbid only when you have something more at- 
tractive to offer. 

11. Instruction in skills should be given separately to 
the sexes, but sometimes it is feasible to let the boys help 
instruct the girls. 

12. Use a wide variety of activities, sports and games. 
hiking, stunts, dancing, camping, discussion groups, clubs, 
music, dramatics, crafts, special parties, pageants, and so 
forth. 

13. Teach in classes activities of a carry-over sport 
type. 

14. Parties must be happy arid joyous and not rigid 
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and conventional. Let young people help organize, even 
though they make mistakes, for that is how they learn. 

15. Competitive elements may be well used at parties 
because they may build up interests. 

16. Have some required corecreation as part of the 
regular program. 

17. When you require corecreation participation as 
part of the regular program, allow no excuses; better still, 
make each one feel that he is wanted and needed to make 
the thing go. 

18. Have better dance instruction during class periods 
and also opportunities to dance during the luncheon hour 
and after school. 

19. The teaching of social dancing techniques must not 
only be better, but there must be much more mixing so 
that there are no “wallflowers” and everyone has a wide 
range of contacts. Dances must be informal so that par- 
ticipants can come in ordinary clothes, or the best clothes 
they can afford. 

20. Play courts and swimming pools might well be 
opened over the week ends to which young people may 
bring their dates and friends. 

21. Sport nights and play nights in which both sexes 
participate and which married faculty members attend 
and play with the students would be an excellent idea. 


¥ is common sense to avoid any mistakes if possible, 
but in general it is better to go ahead even if they are 
made, for the goal is the important thing. There is bound 
to be some criticism. Nevertheless, progress demands 
trying and not retreating. We move slowly in this field 
because there are so many taboos, but if the aim of edu- 
cation is adjustment “through action,” then this move- 
ment for corecreation should become more prominent in 
progressive physical education programs. 
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Mental Hygiene 

(Continued from page 5) 
people congregate. It is hardly necessary to mention the 
need for guidance and counseling in the schools and col. 
leges, except to add it to our enumeration. 

We need also to realize that all children are not created 
equal. Special classes are needed for the bright as well 
as for the dull. I might add that in general it has been 
the findings of educators that such differentiation of 
children in the academic type of subjects though not 
necessarily in other school activities, is very salutary for 
their personality development. 

Another fact which is to be considered is the desira- 
bility of having parents and teachers cooperate in pr- 
viding for children in towns and cities something which 
might be designated as the urban equivalent of “chores.” 
This project should involve also a sensible development 
of a system of allowances for children where these are 
possible. A program of apprentice training or coopera- 
tive education should be revived as an educational device 
under the direction of the schools and in collaboration 
with the home and community. Vocational guidance and 
placement are fundamental needs for youth welfare; and 
basic for a program of mental hygiene. 

There are a number of other desirable things to be 
enumerated, including the enforcement of child labor 
laws; the working out of some present-day equivalent of 
the curfew, because so large a proportion of the delin- 
quent acts of children occur at a time when they should 
be at home and asleep. Another fact of importance is the 
improvement of the general standards of personnel deal- 
ing with children through better selection and a definite 
program of in-service training of employees of juvenile 
courts and probation departments, institutions for chil- 
dren, and the special workers and others in the public 
schools. These specific suggestions are but a few which 
any program aiming toward the improvement of the 
mental hygiene of youth should at least consider. 


The Coordinating Council 
Fundamentally we need to organize our communities 
in accordance with the plan sometimes called the coordi- 
nating council, which is a cooperative organization of 
citizens and public officials designed to improve the com- 
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munity for the welfare of children. A carefully prepared, 
moderately priced booklet, issued by the California State 
Department of Education, describes this important de- 
velopment for the improvement of community life. There 
are now over four hundred coordinating councils in 
twenty states. Many of the things I have just mentioned 


can only be accomplished through such community co- 


operation. _ 
Optimism for the Future 


In throwing these few facts into the arena for discus- 
sion, I do not want to leave you with any feelings of dis- 
couragement or pessimism. Actually the beginnings of 
work for the prevention of social maladjustment are 
showing significant results in reduced incidence of juve- 
nile court admissions. The coordinating councils and as- 
sociated child guidance clinics, the competent probation 
departments report significant reductions in juvenile 
crime in many places. Children are happier in the school 
and society. If ever you feel disheartened in the face of 
the problems of everyday life, use that most wholesome 
of antidotes for it, namely, historical perspective. 

In connection with our concern about child welfare, the 
perspective of American history gives us courage for a 
better tomorrow. It is helpful to realize, for example, 
that as late as 1860 in American cities there were thou- 
sands of abandoned children running the streets, actually 
homeless and uncared for, engaging in delinquency for 
survival. Nowhere in the United States at the present 
time does such a terrible condition exist, although this 
seems to be the case at present in certain of the war- 
torn countries. Or, if you want to go back twenty years 
earlier, in England we learn that over one hundred 
children were sold along with a factory as part of the 
effects of a bankrupt. Indeed the condition of children 
has improved greatly within the last fifty years. If we 
were to write the story of mankind by considering the 
position of the child in democratic society, the present 
time would be the greatest, the most civilized, of all ages. 
Likewise, as far as research work is concerned, it is fair to 
state that more money is now expended in one year on 
the investigation of the mental life of children than the 
total of what present information tells us was spent in 
all history previous to 1890 and maybe even ten or 
twenty years later. 

Here in California and elsewhere in America, we have 
a great challenge before us. The level of physical well- 
being and architectural accomplishment in our commu- 
nity life—at least for the middle and upper class groups 
—presents a challenge to us to make it possible that 
some day the children and their parents who live under 
these wholesome physical conditions, may find them- 
selves equally well off in the mentally hygienic circum- 
stances of their lives; that in the coming years we may 
make equal progress in cultivating health of mental out- 
look and spiritual beauty. Of course, we want this 
achievement for all the children of all the people, not 
merely for the privileged groups. We believe this prog- 
ress in human relationship will be possible when newer 
insights into human nature are achieved and are applied 
to human society. To achieve these we must follow the 
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road of research, asking the social scientist to provide 
the information to enable us to accomplish our ideals. 
A Few Titles on the Mental Hygiene of Childhood 
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3. Prescott, D. A. Emotion and the Educative Process. (Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1938). 


4. Plant, J. S. Personality and the Cultural Pattern. (New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1937). 
5. Ryan, C. A. Mental Health Through Education. (New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934). 
6. Symond, P. M. Mental Hygiene and the School Child. 
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Music in the Gymnasium 
(Continued from page 15) 


sicians and who are interested in the problems afforded by 
working with the dance; and, secondly, the student ac- 
companist who is chosen from the music department and 
who usually is helping to pay his way through school with 
his earnings in the gymnasium. The first type will give 
his best and try to fit himself as much as possible for his 
work. The second, all too often, must be motivated in 
order to bring out his possibilities. This is a job which 
the dance teacher must not ignore if she is to have the 
kind of accompanist she wants. Physical education is, 
of necessity, giving its students a different type of music 
than that which is heard in a class in Music Appreciation. 
In dance classes, if the accompanist is at all competent, 
the students hear music in its more practical and down-to- 
earth form. The dancers take in subconsciously the fact 
that music is not always storming the heavens: it might 
be poking fun, or it might be hard as nails just as move- 
ment can be exaggeratedly satirical or percussively steely. 
If the accompanist is alert he can make these things clear; 
if not, the music is likely to be dull and boring so that 
not only does the dance suffer, but also the music. 

There are situations where the student accompanist is 
the only person available. In this even the dance teacher 
has a selecting, training, and selling job on her hands. In 
selecting a student accompanist it is not always wise to 
take the best pianist of the music department, nor the 
one with the highest grades. The student with the high 
marks might be so learned about music that he would not 
be adaptable. He would know too rigidly what music could 
or could not do—and dance has shown musicians some 
things they never realized about the rhythmic side of their 
art. The best pianist might be the best pianist when it 
comes to playing Liszt rhapsodies but otherwise technic- 
ally limited. General qualifications might be: ability to 
use chords at the keyboard, ability to read music of mod- 
erate difficulty at sight, some ability at playing jazz, and 
some interest in learning a side of music never approached 
in a music school. 
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N return for his work, what should the accompanist get? 
The musician will become acquainted with new fields of 
music because the teachers of dance have been so ayiq ‘i 
their search for new material that they have readily ac. 
cepted contemporary music, which will not make its 
pearance in music schools for ten or more years, and also 
the music of the court and earlier periods. The accom. 
panist has a splendid opportunity to become a master of 
the keyboard through improvisation—not an improvigy. 
tion that works only with inspiration but one that has to 
keep experimenting. 

So long as the dance offers little financially, so long yij 
competent musicians avoid it as a vocation unless they are 
willing to struggle along because of a genuine interest jy 
the work. Too often administrators forget the value of 
skilled musicians in their gymnasiums. They will think 
twice before buying cheap equipment which could injure 
the bodies of their students—and yet will allow their sty. 
dents to be exposed to bad music or dull music which cap 
blunt the hearing and desensitize the ears. If a good work. 
man is worthy of his hire, then a good accompanist js 
worth as much as he would be if he worked in any othe 
parallel field of musical activity. we 


(The sequel to this article, second in a series 
of three, will appear in a forthcoming issue.) 





Reducing Hazards in the Pool 

(Continued from page 26) 
of the durability of the bathing suits. Mere inspection 
of bathing suits discarded after use would convince the 
observer that herein lies an obvious health hazard. It is 
my opinion that woolen bathing suits should not be per- 
mitted in public swimming pools and never allowed for 
hire, unless a proved technique for their disinfection is in 
continuous use. 

Suits supplied by the bathers offer a possible source 
of contamination of the water. In public pools, only suits 
supplied by the establishment and known to have been 
sterilized should be permitted. 


Allergy to Cold 


Allergy to cold, both cold air and cold water, is a type 
of health hazard that so far has gone unrecognized. 
W. W. Duke? in 1925 described this condition among a 
number of related conditions which he grouped under 
the caption of “Physical Allergy.” He showed that there 
is an idiosyncrasy to cold air and cold water which is 
evidenced by the same symptoms as from hypersensi- 
tivity to protein. He was able to induce by exposure to 
cold in those sensitive to this type of physical allergy the 
symptoms of bronchial asthma, vasomotor rhinitis, utti- 
caria, and other conditions ordinarily the syndrome fol- 
lowing protein shock. 


* Journal of the American Medical Assn., 84 (March 7, 1925) 736. 
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Morton and Brown® reported six very interesting 
ases from the Mayo Clinic, together with a means of 
aaa through desensitization and medication. In 
some of these cases immersion in cold water was followed 
by severe shock with attending loss of consciousness. 
In many of the cases the effects were somewhat less pro- 
nounced, but in all they were sufficiently marked to indi- 
cate a definite anaphylactic type shock from exposure to 
cold. ; : 

Many of us have noticed a tendency ‘‘to catch cold” 
immediately upon exposure in the nude to cold air. All 

] men have had such conditions reported to them by 
pupils trying to get excused from swimming assignments. 
Unless the teachers themselves were sensitive to this type 
of reaction they were likely to regard such applications 
as malingering. The work that has been done by Duke 
and Morton and Brown throws a new light on this sub- 
ject and furthermore elucidates some cases of drowning 
that hitherto remained enigmas. It is obvious that a se- 
vere anaphylactic type shock with attending uncon- 
sciousness might be the cause of many inexplicable 
deaths in the water. 

The swimming pool man now has another means of 
protecting the bather, namely his alertness in detecting 
pupils who are hypersensitive to cold and of suggesting 
to them proper treatment. In this case, excuse from at- 
tending the pool until desensitization of the pupil has 
been attained is an obvious procedure. 


Public Participation in the Safety Program of the Pool 


Swimming pool sanitation and accident prevention 
should be taught to all pupils in order to promote intelli- 
gent cooperation on their part. The swimming pool and 
its mechanical appurtenances are rich objective materials 
for the teaching of sanitation. Pupils will be interested 
in seeing the chlorine injector and in studying how it 
works and what the chlorine does to the water. They will 
be glad to learn what is meant by residual chlorine and 
why excess chlorine should be maintained in a pool. The 
pressure filter, what it does, how it operates, what its 
limitations are, and the function of alum and other 
chemicals in the water needed for its efficient functioning 
will also be equally interesting to them. The reasons for 
recirculating pool water and, indeed, all the simple but 
important scientific facts relating to pool sanitation and 
the protection of the health of bathers would not only 
promote better sanitary conditions in the pool, but would 
contribute cultural material on a par with most other 
educational units taught to high school pupils. It seems 
too bad that the limited time allotted for the study of 
hygiene makes a project of this sort impracticable. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that a paper 
of this sort, by accumulating all the disharmonies and 
hazards inherent in the swimming pool, emphasizes un- 
duly its unsatisfactory characteristics. This is a danger 
of all reports, whether in favor or against a subject, that 
they tend to overweight the picture. We must not, how- 
ever, lose perspective. The swimming pool with all its 
faults is one of the most salubrious and useful educa- 
tional and recreational devices so far invented by man. 


* American Journal Medical Science, 178 (1929). 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits —9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many- baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 18098 TEXAS 








Complete Outfits at 
Special XMAS Prices 


THE ROBIN HOOD ARCHERY Co. 


971 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
Teachers Instruction Booklet FREE on Request 
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POOL SUITS 


e JERSEY AND RIB KNIT 
OXFORD GRAY 







LIGHT CREEN COPEN 
ROYAL NAVY SCARLET 
(Fast Colors) 


e GLOVE SILK SUITS 
e TERRY ROBES 
e BATHING CAPS 


ASK FOR 
SAMPLES 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 1410 Broadway, New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 











PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of teachers 
of physical education, health, and recreation leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and sciences. The 
college is accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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Motion Pictures in Physical Education. Thurston Adams. (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1939) 57 
pages, paper cover, $.90. 

An explanation of “teaching the tennis serve with school-made 
films” written as the doctoral dissertation of the author is included 
in this manual. It is a suggested method of using visual aids in 
teaching sport skills. 


Tumbling for Students and Teachers. Samuel F. Harby. (Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1939) 216 pages, $.75. 
Bound with a paper cover in an attractive spiral binder, this 

reprint cf an earlier more expensive volume is intended to make 
this manual available “to boys and girls who would like to learn 
stunts but cannot afford to buy an expensive manual.” The manual 
is well illustrated with photographs and “stickmen.” The word 
descriptions are clear and concise. Teachers as well as students will 
find this a handy reference bock. 


Bowling for Beginners. Dorothy Sumption. (Columbus, Ohio: 
published by the author, 1939) 24 pages, illustrated, 40c (35c 
each in lots of ten or more). 

A handbook for beginning bowlers, with hints on technique 
and scoring, and score sheets for recording individual progress. 
The illustrations are excellent. Terms used in this activity are 
clearly described. 


The Negro in Sports. Edwin B. Henderson. (Washington, D.C.: 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1939) 371 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 
Dr. Henderson, Director of Physical Education in the Negro 

high schools of Washington, and the first man of his race to be- 
come professionally trained in physical education, has been inter- 
ested for many years in the achievements of members of his race 
in the field of sports. This book is an interesting survey of Negroes 
in athletics in this country and a strong argument for racial 
democracy in sports. 


Teacher’s Manual of Ballroom Dancing. Dorothy Norman 
Cropper. (New York: Ihra Publishing Company, 1939) 247 
pages, $2.50. 

This manual has been prepared primarily for the private danc- 
ing teacher, but every teacher of social dancing classes will find 
valuable technical material in it. The waltz, two-step, and many 
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$1.00 per Set 
(Postpaid) 






BASKETBALL 
WALL CHARTS 


VERY girls’ basketball coach and gymnasium 

instructor will welcome this splendid teaching 
device by Wilhelmine E. Meissner and Elizabeth 
Yeend Meyers, noted basketball authorities and 
authors. The fundamentals of shooting, Passing 
and individual tactics are illustrated graphically in 
large, clear progressive action pictures. PRICE: $] 
(for complete set). 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 East Forty-Third Street, N. Y. C. 














other fundamentals are carefully diagrammed and described, and 
many other popular dances are also thoroughly outlined. Many 
parts of the book are also suitable for study by adult social dane. 
ing pupils. 


Creative Tap Dancing. Mary Jane Hungerford. (New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939) 213 pages, $2.50. 

Physical educators called upon to teach tap dancing will be 
grateful for Miss Hungerford’s thorough analysis of techniques 
and rhythm. Eighteen original dances are described. The book 
also includes a historical chapter, a section on teaching problems, 
and a bibliography. 
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